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ANTED, by the Controller of Her Majesty's 
tionery Office, TENDERS for providing certain PRINTED 
roRMS, Mpeluding me for the Inland Revenue Department in 


the Paper and Printing, with relative particulars of 
oy xy decoriptive Schedule of Forms, may be seen, and Forms 
of at ender ot robtained, at the Stationery Office, Princes- street, Storey’s- 

o eam fp 4 ey sows jn 2 + September 

the follo ing day (the 7th o: ptember), by 12 o’cloc! 
oa fat gd oo must be delivered at this address, 
ations Princes-street, Storey’s-gate, 
fee sab hg 7th August, 1875. 





OYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. — The Office of 
SECRETARY having become VACANT, the Council will be 
prepared to receive Applications, stating qualifications and accom- 
panied by mealale to be forwarded to the Szcrerary of the So- 
weey 22, Albemarie-street, on or before the 20th of October next. 
Salary, 1 wal i, annum, with good Apartments in the House, in which 
the Secre expected to reside. No one need apply who has not 
some Tnowledge of "Asiatic Languages and Literature. 
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IRISH ACADEMY of MUSIC, 
36, WESTLAND-ROW, DUBLIN. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
President—H.R.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGH. 

The Council of the Royal Irish Academy of ‘Music hereby give notice 
that the following Professorships are vacant : 

PIANOFORTE (German School), Senior Classes. 

SINGING (Italian School), Senior Classes. 

Candidates must be fully qualified to give the most advanced instruc- 
tions in Pianoforte and Singing, and will, with their Applications, 
transmit Copies of Testimonials. 

For information as to salaries and other particulars, application to 
be made to the Honorary Secretaries. 


| me ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
ENT of SCIENCE, 
23, ALBEMARLE-STREET. LONDON. 
BRISTOL, August 25—September 1. 
President Elect. 
SIR JOHN HAWKSHAW, C.E. F.RS. F.G.S. 

The Journal, President’s Address, and other Printed Papers issued 
by the Association during the Annual Meeting, will be forwarded Daily 
to Members and others who will forward 2s. 6d. to Mr. H C. Stewarp- 
oon, ere of the Asscciation.. Reception Room, Bristol, on or before 
August 25. G. GRIFFITH, Assistant General Secretary. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
“ HOWARD MEDAL.” 

The following is the Title of the Essay to which the Medal will be 

awarded in November, 1876. Essays to be sent in on or before June 30, 


6:— 
On the Mortality of Monnaie | Kc Gopeanl and Special), in the United 
m in Times and Pr 
For further particulars, mpuiy te to :* = Secretary, Somerset 
House-terrace, King’s College, Strand, W.C 


RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 
ENGINEERING 
Principal—Mr. W. WILSON, ‘Assoc, Inst. C.E. 
The NEXT TERM, for the General oes a by * the Civil 














THE BYRON MEMORIAL— 
Ata epento MEETING, pad ja Willis’s Rooms, on Friday, 
July 16th,—the Right Hon. B. DIS I, M.P., in the Chair,—it was 
moved by the tart’ STANHOPE, Gale by the Earl of ROSSLYN, 
and carried nem. con. :— 

“That an appeal be made to the public for Funds to carry out the 
[7-7 of the Byron Memorial Committee, to erect a Statue of the 

oet in some conspicuous place in the Metropolis.” 


ident. 
THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI, M.P. 
Committee. 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 


a 
Alfred Austin, E <= 
Ven. foes lope. 
Rev. Hugh Munro. 

Ae Napier. 


The Mayor of Nottingham. 
Hon. Robt. C. Winthrop 
General James Grant Wilson. 
Sir George Osborn, Bart. 
pay 2 a Esq. 


Alfred ae Esq. 
Earl 8! 
Ear! of f Realgo. 
Viscount Barrington. 
Geo. Augustus Sala, Esq. 
re of Lovelace. 
Baillie Cochrane, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Wadsworth "Longfellow, 


iq 
The Lord Houghto' 
Matthew Arnold, Esa. 
Viscount Falkland. 
Wilkie Collins. . Esd. 
Earl of Bradford 
Sir Thomas Fairbairn, Bart. 
W. P. Fr im, ten R.A. 
Rev. B. H. Drury. 
William Callen Bryant. 


Cheques marked “ Byron Memorial Fund,” or Post-office Orders, 
should, in every instance, be sent to Messrs. Drummond, Charing- 
cross, and will i be dged in the Times. 

Amount already acknowledged, 1,503/. 98. 
RICHARD EDGCUMBE, Hon. Sec. 

Grafton Club, W. Byron Memoria! Committee. 


Colonel Duley Carleton 
Rey. Curtis 
Rev. i Otter. 
Earl of Malmesbury. 
& &c. &. 








ING’S COLLEGE,- LONDON.—The Tueoto- 
GICAL DEPARTMENT.—New Students it present them- 
oozes on WEEE AY, September 29. susie tacts shrpens 
The College Theological ur oan be obtained by 
A. Grad rautes in Arts of British University, in Three Terms. 
B. Associates of the General Li Literary Department of King’s College, 


C. All duly qualified persons of 21 years of age, in Six Terms. 
There is also a Ereparatory Clase for those wishing to pass the 
Entrance Examinatio: 
For {wy ane, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cunninc- 
nam, +» Sec! 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Deprartment 
of GENERAL LItARsTT RB and SCIENCE.—New Students 
will My admitted on WEDN ESDAY, September 29 
Department is thus divided :— 
The Classical Division (embracing Olassics, Mathematics, English 
latory, and Modern Languages). 
mi Modern Division, rt includes eet. Jatin, Modern 


Geology, 
and Free-hand Dra 
One ** Freake” Exhivition of 201. and two Prizes of 51. each will be 
- at the commencement of the Michaelmas Term to the Students 
the best Examination on eotering this Depariment. 
"hee —_ oe apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cunnine- 
HAM, "Esq. Bec retary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Deparrment 
of ENGINEERING and. APPLIED Soa Ons iow Stu- 

dents will be admitted on WEDNESD AY, Septe 
The Course of Study provides Practical Baueation for Young Men 
who intend to engage in Engin gineering, Surveying, Architecture, Tele- 
graphy, and the Higher Branches of Uhemical and Manufacturing Art. 
8 Department has attached to it a Workshop, also Chemical, 

Physical and Photographic Laboratories. 

**Preake” and two College Exhibitions of 402., 301., and 211. 














STIMONIAL to Mr. GEORGE BULLEN .— 

—A Committee has been formed for the purpose of giving a tan- 
gible expression to the esteem which Mr. GEURG# BULLEN has won 
for the fullness of knowledge and courtesy, oo jones pe by him in 
the discharge of his duties as SU PERINT T of the Reading- 
Room in ye ne Museum, a post note het Gate vacated on his 

of the Department of Printed Books, 

Cheques KY Post-Office — on “the BULLEN TESTIMONIAL, 
crossed the Union Bank, may be sent to the Treasurer, WiLLIAM 
Buiapes, Esq., 11, Abcburch- -lane, E.C. _ Other Beene nag geo desir- 
ing further information ‘or offering o y be 
to the Honorary secretary, proopnng H. Gaant, M > 21, Arundel- 
street, Strand. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that in SEPTEMBER of he 
present Year the Senate of the Queen's University will proceed to 
elect a SECOND EXAMINER in each of the following Subjects, and 
at the Salary stated, to hold such Examinations during the ensuing 
Year as are now or may be appointed by the Senate :— 














Subject. Salary. 
Medicine... oe oe se ee +» £100 
Surgery ° oe ee oe oe a 100 
Midwifery, ke. - ee oo pa ee 75 
Materia Medica oe oe eo ee ee 75 
Medical Jurisprudence oe e 75 


The Examinations will begin in the last week of September 
Application to be made by letter addressed to me on or Oe before the 
8th of September. Applications received after that date will not be 





ing Section, OPENS on MON DAY, Se 
other information on the subject, in the vittice af the School of 
Art, Science. and eae, Library, Crystal Palace, where only can 
Students enter their na‘ 
By ‘Order of the Comnattten, 
F. . SHENTO) 
Sepetulintn’ Literary a 


YSTAL PALACE. —PICTURE GALLERY 

OPEN all the Year round, for the reception and Sale of PIC- 
TURES, by celebrated Artists of the English and Continental Schools. 
fold Works are removed immediately.—Apply for particulars to Mr. 
C.W. Wass, Superintendent of the Gallery. 


QTOKE- -UPON- TRENT and FENTON SCHOOL 
ART. 


‘There is a Vacancy for a HEAD M ASTER in this a. who will 

berequired to take charge os iton and from the Ist of September next. 

Master receives 50. a year from the ( oda Paes) the whole of 

the Fees as by the Pupils, the Payments by results from the De- 

Ty any Premiums awarded to the Head Master. He is 

te liowed to take Private Pupils. The average number of Pupils 
Apply to J. G. W. Wasr, Esq., 2, Brook-street, Stoke-upon-Trent. 


MS | GLYN’S SHAKSPERIAN READINGS. 

MISS GLYN has the popeet to announce aes 74 is arrang- 

for her AUTON and WINTE ‘OU R.—Lette be addressed 
ther, care of Mr. Carter, 6, Gaueaeee, Lenton. W. 


Me HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES. 


Sunsects :— 

L ‘The . ¢ Forgan ILLUSTRATION,’ illustrated with 

" d Specimens of the New Processes. 

; ‘ART in AMERICA, aaa ne Philadelphia Exhibition in 1876. 

*‘LIFE in ALGERIA, er Sketching in Sunshine,’ with a Series of 

8k , ocoupying an area of 200 feet. 

Mr. Blackburn will visit Scotland and the Nerth | of of England i in 
ber and ber next. — For particulars, ad 

lanzrant,” 10, Strand, London, W.C. 














By order, G. JOHNSTONE STONEY, M.A. F.R.S., 
re’ to the University. 
Queen’s University, Dublin Castle, August 9, 1475. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

The SESSION, 1875-6, will commence on Lo hen pe .) 19th day 
of October, when the Supplemental, Scholarship, and other Examina- 
tions will be proceeded with, as laid down in Prospectus. 

The Bxamination for yy in the several Faculties of Arts, 
Law, and Medicine, and in the Syoestnens of Engineering, will be 
held’ = FRIDAY, the 32nd of Octo! 

Further information, and copies a ‘the Prospectus, may be had on 
application to the Recistrar. 

By order of the President, 
. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 

Queen’s College, Galway, 7th August, 1875. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


APPLICATIONS will be received up to the 1st da: np! omnes 
NEXT, from Candidates for the PROFESSORSHI THE- 
Mattos and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in this Colle = . ak 
with the University of Toronto, constitutes the Provincial University. 
The initial Salary is is 2,200 dollars (4401 sterling) ad annum, 
rising to 2,800 dollars (5607. sterling). by additions of 200 dollars (40l. 
sterling), at intervals of five years. The ne cepeations, with "rest 
monials lorigines or certified copies) to be add th 
ECRETARY, een ronto, Ontario. in sarcepes 
marked ** Mathematics and Natural Philosophy.” and should be posted 
£0 a8 to reach Toronto on or before the 1a. ry of October next. 
HN M‘CAUL, LL.D., President. 
University College, Toronto, July 22, ne 


BeProRD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 8 and 9, 
yous PLACE, ae SQUARE (late 48 and 49, Bedford. 
square). Founded 1849; Incorporated 1869. 
we wt 3 1875-76 will BEGIN oo: THURSDAY, October 14. 

OTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by wae = 
“andide tes to send their names to the Secretary be’ 














peitions 





READINGS. —F. KEMPSTER, M.A., will be 
Other a. to arrange with SEC RETARIES of INSTITUTIONS and 

Others for his DRAMATIC and HUMOROUS READINGS.—For 
Terms and ond of the Press address to Mr. Keupsrer, 5, Bed- 
ord-street, Liverpool. 





BERNARD BATIGAN’S POPULAR 
LECTURES and RECITAL 

Ba fompleted, Tennyson’ # Hobie Poems and New Play, As You 

omeo and Julie bgagements . 

tedand, Wales, Plymouth, &. wer wenn by Re 


tLe toute.For terms, subjects, critiques, &c., address PEEL-STREET, 





Particn] 





of Scholarships, Boarding, &c., may 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


BIBEEN HEAD SCHOOL (Limited), 


President—His Grace the DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 
Head Master—Rev. J. T. PEARSE, M.A. 
Course of Studies, that of the Public Schools. Scholarships tenable 
at the a ed rad the Universities. 


arders y the Masters. 
em e School will i eee MONDAY, pA me iy — 18, 
‘or full information app A GCoM! 
Devonshire-place, Claugh' Birkenhead.” —_ = 


with P 
bel = at the College. 















il given at the commencement of the Michaelmas 
Term to the the Students passing the best Examination on entering this 
epartment. 
Une Science Scholarship of 251. for two years will be open to Students 
of this Department in OCTOBER, 1875. 
For information apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cunnine- 
HAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Mepicat Ds- 
PARTMENT.—The WINTER SESSION will thnwal on FRI- 
DAY, October ‘, with an Introductory Lecture by Dr. C 

Warneford Scholarships —Students entering in tietaber ‘next will 
have the p ge of for Two . each for 
three years 

One Science heey ay, of 251. for two years will be open to Students 
of this tenertnent in OCTOBER, 1875. 

Five M olarships are awarded at the close of each Winter 
Session for apo in Professional Subjects.—viz., one of 401. for 
two years, one of 301. for one year, and three of 20/. for one year. 

For further —_—— apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. 
CunnincuaM, Esq., Secretary. 


] ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The EVEN- 

ING CLASSES.—These CLASSES will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, 
October11. in Divinity, Latin, Greek, French, German, Hebrew, Italian, 
Spanish, German Literature, Bpglish History, Geography, Arithmetic, 
Writing, er Commerce. Drawing eg Practical 














Chemis cs, Physiology, Physics, Botany. Zoology, Logic, 
Political nomy, Mineralogy, eélogy. Law, and Pub ic Spoaziag. 

For the Pr Pe apply, p r by post-card, to J. W. Cun. 
ninGHaM, Esq., Secretary. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SCHOOL. 
—NEW PUPILS will be admitted on TU ESDAY, September 21. 
Tae are Four Divisions: 

Upper Vlassical School, | an to prepare Pupils for the Univer- 
sities, for the Theological, Ge Literature, and Medical Depart- 
= K of the College, and for the Learned Professions 

pper Modern School, intended to prepare Pupils for General and 
Mercantile Pursuits, for the Departmeat of Engineering in the Col- 
lege, and for the Military Academies 

3. The Middle Schoo! comprises several Classes, each with its Classical 
ona Modern Division, for Pupils who are too old for the Lower, but not 
sufficiently advan ‘or the Upper School. 

4. Lower School —This Divinon includes Boys over Eight years of 
age, and is intended to give a complete Vourse of Education up to suc! 
a point as will prepare them to enter with advantage either of the two 
Senior Divisions. 

For information pels, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secreta: 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
SPRING GROVE, ISLEWORTH, W. 

Founded under the auspices of the late Richard Coen; 5 Snsngumntes 
July 10, 1867, by H.R H. the Prince of W 

English, French, and German taught to every Boy, ry ‘addition to 

Metionate, Onesies, and Natural Science. ach Boy has a 
te 

peers 80 and. 90 Guineas. A reduction of Five Guineas each for 

The NEXT TERM commences September 18th. Examination for 

Scholarships September 15th. 

Apply to the Head Master. H R. Lapecy, M.A. 


RIGHTON COLLEG E, 
Principal—The Rey CHARLES BIGG, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Churoh, Ox‘ord. 

Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH a tg M.A, 

There are two persona the ‘ lassical and the Mod 

There isa g ry and a well-fitted Car, aspeuter' Shop. 

The College is situated | ing the healthiest part of 

The climate is peculiarly favourabie to Boys of eielicate consti- 


tution 

The College is endowed with ¥ = ne pl 

Terms. fur Boarders, 80 to 90 eas per annum, according to age; 
or for a: “Sons of Gierzymen. ry to 70 Guiness : for pen boarders. 
222 108. to 3:2. 10s. per aunum 

For further particulars address the Szorrtary. 

The NEXT TERM CUMMENCES on September 21, 1875. 


MA4tEIc OLATION.—UNIVER-I11Y of LON- 

IN —A Course of PRIVATE and CLASS LESSONS, under 

the Direction of PHILIP MAGNUS, BSc., BA.. s commence 
early in SEPTEMBEK.—Address 2, Portsdown- road, W. 


OTICE.—E. J. FRANCIS & CO., Printing 














a Bn Wine Office-court, E.C.. and Took’s-court, E.U., 
tosubmit ESTIMATES a. enter into CONTRACTS 
for LEIT PRESS PRINTING and LITHUGRAPHY. 
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HE GOVERNORS of BANCROFT’S SCHOOL 
invite applications for the Vacant Office of HEAD MASTER 
and CHAPLAIN. Candidates must be married, in full Orders of the 
Church of England, experienced in Scholastic Work, and between the 
ages of 28 and 40; and must also be Graduates in Honours at Oxford 
or Cambridge. Salary, 4001. per annum, witha Residence.—For further 
particulars apply (by letter only) to the Rev. W. Hunt, Bancroft’s 
School, Mile-end, London, E. 


ROVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Totrennam. — An 
EXAMINATION for THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 14, will be held in DECEMBEL. The School Course is 
arranged to suit the London Matriculation* and the Entrance Ex- 
amination at Trinity College, Cambridge. Credit will be given for 
general proficiency in Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages, 
or for special excellence in any one of these subjects.—! or particulars 
apply to the Heap Master. 
# Of 59 Pupils who have passed Examinations at the University of 
London, under the New Charter, 51 were placed in the First Division, 
and 19 took Honours. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, GRASSENDALE 
PARK, AIGBURTH, in LIVERPOOL.—Mr. and Mrs Lakin 
RECEIVE a limited number of BOARDERS, from six to thirteen 
years of age. to Prepare for various Public Schools. The situation is 
remarkably healthy, and the house and crounds are spacious and well 
adapted fora School. Advantages are offered tothe children of parents 
= in India and the Colonies.—Terms, references, &c., on appli- 
cation. 


PARIS. — Madame ALFRED HAVET’S select 

Establishment offers rare advantages for the EDUCATION of 
YOUNG LADIES. Superior Masters for Music and other Branches. 
French taught by Mons. Haver, Author of the ‘Method of Learning 
Languages,’ adopted throughout Great Britain and America. 

The House, which stends in a large garden. is situated in the most 
healthy part of Paris, between the Champs-Elysées and Bois de Bou- 
logne, where the Pupils take their daily walk.—Prospectus on appli- 
cation to Madame Haver, 6 and 8, hue de Longchamp, Paris. 



































° ry , 
DUCATION in GERMANY.—An English 
Gentleman of position, residing with his Family in STUTT- 
GART, will take the charge ofa few Gentlemen’s Sons for EDU(A- 
TION with his own Children at the Schools and Institutions of the 
City. The advantages to be derived for a varied Education are un- 
usual and of the highestorder. The Climate is remarkably salubrious 
throughout the year. 
The comforts of an Enclish home are to be enjoyed. 
Highest references given and requested. 
For full particulars address, in the first instance, to F. F., Hohen- 
heimerstrasse 45, Stuttgart. 


RMY EXAMINATIONS, December, 187 
Thorough and rapid Preparation for the above. CLASSES will 
OPEN in SEPTEMBER. Special attention paid to those who failed 
reviously. The Principal is assisted by thoroughly experiensed 
‘utors.—Dr. Heinemann, Scientific Club, 7, Savile-row, W., London. 














R. HEINEMANN’S LECTURES for 1875 and 

1876.—Secretaries of Institutes, please to apply for Dr. HEINE- 
MANN’S LECTOURE-PROGRAM MH, now ready, containing sixteen 
different Subjects, Literary, Social, and Scientific —Dr. HermeMaAny, 
Scientific Club, 7, Savile-row, London. Dr. HELNEMANN continues to 
TEACH GERMAN in superior Schools. 





CHOLASTIC.—A German Gentleman (25), M.A. 
Ph.D., Philologist, wishes for a superior ENGAGEMENT, London 
referred. German, French, Italian, Spanish, Class Experience in 
England Highest Keferences.—Address Dr. Doerr, 249, Brixton-road, 
8.W., London. 


EGREES: M.A.. Ph.D., &c.—Dr. G. Sturman, 
M.A.. of 145, Packington-street, Islington, London, PREPARES 
CANDIDATES by CORRESPONDENCE for B h and Foreign 
University Degrees, Medical and Literary Qualidcations, ec. —))iplomas 
uaranteed in most cases. Uonsultatious Daily between 4 an 
tablished 1853. 


IVIL ENGINEERING PUPIL.—The Borough 
and Water Engineer of Liverpool has a VACANCY in his Office 


for a well-educated ARTICLED PUPIL. 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 

















iO INVALIDS and OTHERS.—A Home is 

offered, in the FAMILY of a CLERGY MAN, in a beautiful part 

of DEVON. Spacious Mansion, extensive Grounds, fine Prcespect. 

Fishing in Neighbourhood, good Society; near Cathedral Town. 

Private Sitting and Bed Rooms; late Dinner. Terms, 2001. per Annum, 

or according to requirements.—Address CLericus, Mr. Eland, Book- 
seller, Exeter. 


ANSLATIONS.—A Graduate, residing on the 
Continent, desires to occupy his spare time in TRANSLATING 
FRENCH or GERMAN AUTHORS.—Address Rosertson WILsox, 
Park Villa, Spa, Beigium. 


UBLIC LIBRARIES ACTS.—WANTED, by 

a LIBRARIAN, with 15 years’ experience, and has had the for- 
mation of one of the most successful Libraries in the Provinces, a 
similar ENGAGEMENT, at Home or Abroad. Salary, 200/.—Address 


Liner, Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 




















S LIBRARIAN or SECRETARY to an 
INSTITUTION.—A POST required as above, by a successful 
GRAMMAR SCHOULMASTER, who has been advised by Medical 
Man to give up Teaching. Of Literary Tastes, and has ziven cunsider- 
able attention to the study of English.—Address Sto., Patrington, Hull. 


\ ARION & CO.,, and 23, SoHo-sQuaRs, 
LONDON. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
INDIA, CANADA, YOSEMITE VALLEY, ITALY, LONDON, 
and many other Places. 
PHOTOGRAPHS, &c., Arranged, Collated, Mounted, Titled, Bound 
into Volumes, or Framed. 
SCRAP BOOKS and FRAMES to order. 
CARTE and CABINET Portraits of Celebrities. 
MARION’S FERRO-PRUSSIATE PROUVESS. 
*,* Detailed Prospectus, Instructions, &c., on application. 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST METHOD OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION 


IS THE 


UTOTYPE PRINTING PROCESS, 
adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers—For terms and Specimens 
address SPENCER, SAWYER, BIRD & CO., Autotype Patentees and 
Printers, 36a, Rathbone-place, W. 


HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 

WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 

Taos to the safest aud most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW 
THOMPSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, Cayendish-square. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 
READING ROOMS, 
TOWN AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES, 
FAMILIES, 
AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 


ARE SUPPLIED FROM 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
WITH ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS AS 
THEY APPEAR. 





REVISED LISTS of the PRINCIPAL RECENT WORKS 
IN 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, 
And the Higher Class of Fiction, 


Are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 
application. 
These Books are exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure, at a 
moderate rate of Subscription, for the best forthcoming Works 
of general interest, and for any other books in the collection. 





————_————_. 


A Revised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Popular Books 
withdrawn from the Library for Sale, at greatly reciuced prices, 
is also now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on appli- 
cation. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New OxForD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OF FICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








oR DO RN LBISBSRA BR Y, 
12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARL.— Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains £5,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 31. a year, or 22., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 264 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Coun 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-p: 


cation. - 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue ef Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatiy reduced prices, 
may also be had, free, on application.—Poorn'’s, OnunKToN'’s, Hope- 
son's, and Sacnpers & Urey’ United Libraries, 307, Kegent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


NOTICE.—BIBLICOAL LITERATURE. 
NATESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGODE, 
pt Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Samvur. Bagstes & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 
















and Ten to Town Members. 
tix. Prospectus on appli- 











Now ready, 


CATALOGUE of LINGUISTIC and other 
t% FOREIGN BOOKS, comprising Grammars, Dictionaries, Dia- 
logues, and Standard Works in 95 different Languages and Dialects, 
The above will be forwarded on receipt of one stamp.—Dvu av & Co., 37, 
Soho-square, London, W. 


M0 GENTLEMEN FURNISHING THEIR 

LIBRARIES, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, &.— HENKY 
SOTHERAN & OO., of 77 and 78, Queen-street, Cheapside, London, 
E.C., will be happy to forward their NEW CATALOGL E of Standard 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in the various branches of Literature. to 
any address, on receipt ofstamp. Librariescatalogued and re-arranged. 
Estimates for Binding on application. 


O MEMBERS of PARLTAMENT.—Larce or 
SMALL QUANTITIES of BOOKS PURCHASED (immediate 

Cash Payment). Also the Best Price given for Parliamentary Reports 
and Papers which are of no further use. Please note address—K. J. 
Mircne.t & Sons, Second-hand Book Stores, 52, Parliament-street, 












ALL MALL GAZETTE.—A complete File, 

from Janaary. 1870, TO BE SOLD. In good order, unbound.— 

Address W. H., at C. H. May’s General Advertising Office, 78, Grace- 
church-street, E.C. 


f RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 
7 N( EL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTER)? LILES, published at 11. 11s. 6d., may be had at the reduced 
price of 15».. of IT. J. AttmMaN, 443, New Uxford-street, London. It 
contains h: nd-coloured Plates of 300 different varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 


RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Noe 
HUMPHREYS'S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, pub- 
lished at 31. 38., may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of T. J. ALL- 
MAN, 463, New QOxford-street, London. It contains hand-coloured 
Plates of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full-gilt 
claret cloth, gilt edges. 











T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPIvay 
and COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE, 
There will be an EXAMINATION in SEPT 
Scholarship of 1001. ‘The Subjects are Physicns Cheese 98 Open 
Zoology. The successful Candidate will be ired to ente '. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. is eel rs D at St, 
n OCTOBER there will be an Examination in the same Syhj 
for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition, open Stu, Uubjects, 
Hospital of less than six months standing. Pen to Students of the 
r particulars to the W EN he C $ 
mew’s Hospital. oe ee ee ve enn ae Bartholo. 








S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SCLENCE.—Two Scholarships in Sei 
been founded at ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL ee hare 
1, An Open Scholarship, of the value of 1001., tenable for one Year, 
bcd enon pied in ante MBER. Subjects of Examination Phyniag 
Chemistry, Botany, Zoology. The successful Candidate will be reas 
to enter at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Ks be required 
2. Preliminary Scientitic Scholarship, of the value of 50l, tenable. 
for one year, to be competed for in UCTUBER NEXT, by Students 
the Hospital of less than six months’ standing. The Sunjects of Be 
amination are identical with those of the Upen Scholarship. 
For further particulars. application may be made personally, or }, 
letter, to the Wanpen of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, > 


=~ tp 
HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL COLLEGE 
4 big Batt SESSION. jane will OPEN on OCTOBER 1st. 
with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, at Three o'clock, ‘ 
THOMPSON LOWNE, F.R.C.S. vem EY See 
The Medical College attached to the Hospital provides the 
plete means for the Education of Students. iets 
The College Tutors superintend and assist all General Students j 
— Studies, gery? those who are preparing for Examinations, 
without extra Fee, and thus the necessity for obtainiz instra 
tion is obviated. ° J ecpenpi = “ 
General Fee for the Curriculum required by the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons and the Society of Apothecaries, 90j, which 
may be paid by instalments. ; 
For full particulars as to Entrance and other Scholarships, Clinical 
Appointments, Kesidence of Students, &c., apply to the Deay. 
ROBERT KING, M.A. M.B, Dean, 
QT. 
LS 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 8.E. 
The MEDICAL SESSION for 1875 and 1876 will commence op 
FRIDAY, the Ist of October, 1875, on which occasion an AVDRESs 
will be delivered by Dr. PAYNE, at Three o'clock. 


Gentlemen entering have the option of paying 40. for the first year, 
a similar sum for the second, 201. for the third, and 10! for each suc. 
ceeding year; or, by paying 1051. at once, of becoming perpetua) 
Students. 

Private Classes for Students preparing for Matriculation, and for 
the Preliminary Scientitic Examination, and Examinations, of 
the University of London, or for other Examinations, are conducted 
by Members of the Staff, d embrace Instruction in Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, Botany, and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 
Anatomy, and Materia Medica. Gentlemen can attend these Classes 
withuut becoming Stuaents of the Hospital. 


Prizes and Appointments for the Sess'on. 


First Year’s Prizes. Winter—Entrance Scholarships of 601. and 402 
awarded after an Examination in Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and 
Zoology. The Wm. Tite Scholarship of 302. College Prizes—2vi. and 10, 
Summer Prizes—151., 102 , and 51, 

Second Year's Prizes. Winter—The Musgrove Scholarship of 4 
Guineas, tenable for Two Years. College Prizes—20J. and 101. Summer 
Prizes—15l., 10l., and 5/4. The Dresserships, and the Clinical and 
Obstetric Clerkships, are open to Students who have passed the 
Primary Examinations at the Koyal Cullege of Surgeons. 

Third Year's Prizes. Winter—20l., 151, and 101. The Cheselden 
Medal, awarded after a Special Examination in Surgical Anatomy and 
Surgery. ‘the Mead Medal, awarded after a Special Examination in 
Practical Medicine and Hygiene. The Solly Medal, with a Prize of at 
least 1 Guineas, for a Collection of Surgical Reports. ‘the Treasurer's 
Gold Medal, for General Proficiency duriug the entire Course of Study. 
The Grainger Testimonial Prize, for Physiological Essay, illustrated 
by Preparations The Two House Physicianships. ‘The ‘Two Howe 
Surgeoucies. The Resident Accoucheurships. 

A MEDICAL and a SURGICAL REGISTRARSHIP, at a Hono- 
rarium of 401. each, is awarded to Third or Fourth Year's Students. 


Medical Officers. 
Honorary Consulting Physicians—Dr. Barker and 
Dr. J. Risdon Bennett. 

Honorary Consulting Surgeon—Mr. Frederick Le Gros Clark. 
Physicians—Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Murchison, Dr. Stone. 
Obstetric Physician—Dr. Gervis. 

Surgeons—Mr. Simon, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Croft, Mr. MacCormac: 
Ophthalmic Surgeoa— Mr. Liebreich. 
Assistant Physicians—Dr. Ord, Dr. J. Harley, Dr. Payne. 
Assistant Obstetric ’hysician—Dr. Cory. 
Assistant Snrgeons—Mr. F. Mason, Mr. Hemry Arnott, Mr. W. W. 
Wagstaffe. 
Dental Surgeon—Mr. J. W. Elliott. 
Assistant Dental Surgeon—Mr. W. G. Ranger. 
Resident Assistant Physician—Dr. Turner. 
Resident Assistant Surgeon—Mr. MacKellar. 
Apothecary— Mr. R. W. Jones. 
Lecturers. 

Medicine—Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. Surgery—Mr. Sydney 
Jones and Mr. MacUormac. General Pathology — Dr. Briswwe. 
Physiology and Practical Physiology—Dr. Urd and Dr. John i 4 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Francis Mason and Mr. W. W. Wagstalle. 
Anatomical Demonstrations in the Dissecting Room—The Anatomical 
Lecturers, Dr. R. W. Reid, and Assistants. Special Anatomical and 
Microscopical Demonstrations—Mr. Rainey. Practical and Manipula- 
tive Surgery—Mr. Croftand Mr. MacKellar. Chemistry and Practical 
Chemistry—Dr. A. J. Gernays. Midwifery—Dr. Gervis. Physics and 
Natural Philosophy—Dr Stone. Materia Medica—Dr. Payne. Forea- 
sic Medicine—Dr. Stone. Comparative Anatomy—Mr. C. Stewart. 
Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. Liebreich. Botany—Mr. A. W. Bennett. 
Dental Surgery—Mr. J. W. Elliott and Mr. W.G. Ranger. Demon- 
strations of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Greenfield. Lectures on Morbid 
Anatomy and Practical Pathology—Mr. H. Arnott and Dr. Greenfield. 
Mental Diseases—Dr. Wm. Rhys Williams, 

T. B. PEACUCK, M.D., Dean. 
K. G. WHITFIELD, Medicai Secretary. 
ao information required will be afforded by Mr. WHIT 


A DVERTISER, who was for Seven Years Editor 
of an Influential Conservative Daily Paper in the North of 
England, and who now occupies an important post on the London 
Press, wishes to Contribute Leading or Descriptive Articles or Reviews 
to a Londoa Weekly or First-Class Provincial Daily Paper.— 
H. F. J., care of Kichd. Dickson, 2sq., 43, Bedford-row, W.0. 
se et 
yO TYPEFOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, NEWS- 
PAPER PROPRIETORS, &c. 7 
The Advertiser, who is well established in a Town where there a 
good opening for a New Paper, would like to receive offers to Furnis 
aoa Office for publishing, say a Tri-weekly or a small Evening Pape. 
Would require credit, but excellent references given. If desiral nd 
would undertake the Management, with a littie interest in the com 
cern.—Address Treo, 150, Strand, London. 


To CAPITALISTS, not Money Lenders.—Newly- 
- discovered MANGANESE and MANGANIFEROUS ues 
—Funds for Shipping, &c. reqnired. In extent, Millions of ga 
Profits large and certain. Properties already surveyed and proved. 
Address Auge. Tuomas, Post-ofiice, Liverpool. 
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SSs—— 
0 Lge AUTHORS.—A French Gentle- 
UD gin 8 sete sear, rng Nant 

ANSLA' of some English Literary, Historica 

aenton the TRAE, to Tacitus, Broad-street Post-office, Blooms- 


bury- 





GENTLEMAN desires to obtain a Situation on 
a London Magazine or a Newspaper. Address H. E.C., The 
Brooklands, ’ Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


VV OUN G MAN, of energy and experience, and 

possessed of some Capital, WANTED to Establish and Carry 

on a Conservative Bewspave per in a Provincial Town, where there is a 

ood field, and to whem beral encouragament will be given.—Apply, 

erating qualifications amd references, to X, care of Mesars, Robinson 
& Scott, Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 


EADER WRITER and SUB-EDITOR.—A Pro- 
L viesal pelts s requires a smart ASSISTANT LEADER WRITER 
and SUB- R. Conservative.—Apply, stating Salary required, 
and fo at Testimonials and Specimens of Leaders, to Pui, care of 
Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill, London. 











RESS.--WANTED, WEEKLY, ONE or TWO 
LONDON LETTERS, for a First-class Provincial Daily. Only 
thoroughly competent, well-informed Correspondents need answer.— 
Address peoots of ability, with references and terms, to Mr. H. Ray- 
yonp, Post-office, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 








Ts PRESS.—WANTED, by a thoroughly com- 
ent Shorthand Reporter at Ee engaged upon a leading 


fy Journal, a RE-E NT. Satisfactory reasons for 





UB- EDITORSHIP, or Situation as special RE- 

PORTER, WANTED by Advertiser, aged 25, London or Pro- 

wincial, Daily or Weekly Newspaper. Specimens of Leaders and 
Specials sent on application to G. N. H., Post-office, Birmingham. 


y= REPORTER, good Descri sigtive and 
Leader Writer, is open to an ENGAGEMEN Address 
Ourca, care of Mr. R. F. White, Advertising Agent, 33, Fleet-street. 


EPORTER.—WANTED, on the Staff of a Daily 

Paper, a competent REPORTER. Only applications from 

rsons of expetsenee, who state age, character, salary required, and 

references, will meet i attention. — Apply 8. M., care of Mr. G. 
Street, 30, Cornhill, E. 


vos NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A Gentle- 

, of great ex) renee, would be glad to hear of an ENGAGE- 
MENT rm ’ MANAGE LISHER, or OUT-DOOR KEPiESEN- 
TATIVE. Excellent enema —Address Cromer, care of Deacon's, 
Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


OVE’S CATALOGUE of RARE ETCHINGS 

and BBGEAVINGA, by the most esteemed Ancient and Modern 

Masters, forwarded by a t for twe penny stamps.—81, Bunhill-row, 
London. Established above Sixty Years. 




















OINS.—Large American Collection for Sale. Cata- 
logues, 3d.—B arry, 10, Cathedral-yard, Manchester. 


Hales by Auction 
Scientific Apparatus. 
\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY, August 27, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS, compeuaing a, 24-inch plate Machine, Leyden Jars, Dis- 
chargers, &c.—Double-barrelled Air-pump, with quantity of Apparatus 
—Mechanical Powers—a few Birds and Animals in Cases—Minerals— 
two Show Cases, &c., the Property of W. HAZLEWOOD, Esq. of Hod- 
desdon, Herts; to which is added, Microscopes and Objects for same, 
Telescopes, Opera Glasses, Stereoscopes and Slides, Photographic Appa- 
tatus, and the usual Miscellaneous Assortment. 
n view the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Minerals. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


re _ his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent- — on 
TUESD. August 31, at hailf-past 12 o'clock Kk precisely, an Exten- 
sive and “Vandana COLLECTION of MINER the Property of a 
Gentleman, comprising choice examples of sneeb of the known species, 
including fine specimens of Gold, Silver, Copper, Nickel, and other 
Metals; also beautiful Rock Crystals and Crystallized Minerals, 
together with select Polished Specimens. 
On view the afternoon prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable and Important Libraries of the late GEORGE ORME- 
ROD, Esq., LL.D. F.RS. F.S.A., &c., and of his Son, the late 
Rev, THOMAS eee ‘ORMREOD, M.A, 


OTHEBY, WILKIN SON & HODGE have 
received instructions from the Trustee and Executor, to SELL 
by AUCTION, on MONDAY, August 16, and Four ieewint Days, at 
1 o'clock each day, the valuable and important LIBRARIES of the 
late GEORGE ORMEROD, Esq., LL.D. F.R.S. F. SA. .~ . Author of 
*The Histery of the County Palatine and ‘Gity of Chester,’ * Paren- 
talia,’ &c., and of his Son, the late Rev. THOMAS JOHNSON ORME- 
OD, M. A., of Brasenose College, Oxford, Archdeacon of Suffolk, and 
Rector of Kedenhall with Harleston, in Norfolk; comprising the 
Works of the best English Divines—County Histories (many on large 
paper)}—Works on Heraldry, Genealogy, and Antiquities—English 
and Foreign History and Biography—Voyagesand Travels—Privately 
inted Books—Publications of t the Record Commission—Law Books— 
Bibliography, and Standard Works in all Classes of Literature, mostly 
dn choice bindiugs, removed from Sedbury-park, near Che, Ww. 
_May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues on receipt of four stamps. 




















Valuable Books and Manuscripts, the Property of a well-known 
Collector, and other Amateurs (including the remaining Por- 
tion of ihe Library of the late Dr. JAMES BIRD), and the 
important Remainders, with Copper and Steel Plates, of Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, ~~ 


Sor avers WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
oy AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
C.,on MONDAY, August 93, and Following Dare, atl 1 o'clock pre- 
soak, a large assortment of VALUABLE BOU 
SRI PTS, the Property of a well-known Gallectos mm oie Amateurs, 
including the remaining Portion of the Library ofthe late Dr. JAMES 
BIRD, comprising Library of the Fathers, 39 vols.—Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology, 88 vols.— Works of oe oe it Divines—Roberts’s 
Holy Land, and other choice Books of Prin © Dibdin’ 's Bibliographical 
Publications—a Valuable Collection of "Ballade from Charles II. to 
1820, in 7 vols. folio—and numerous Standard Works in all Classes of 
Literature ; the important Remainders, with Copper and Steel Plates, 
Wi -blocks, &c., of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress—Thompson’s Castle 
of ne ~ Shakespeare’ 's Tempest, and Seven Ages of Man—Sheliy’s 
eus, &. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. Aaa 





MR. MURRAY’S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


—j>—_ 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK; Encuiss, 
FRexcu, GERMAN, and Itaian. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—HOLLAND, BELGIUM, RHEN- 
ISH PRUSSIA, and the RHINE to MAYENCE. Maps. 
6s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY, SAXONY, 
HANOVER, and the RHINE from MAYENCE to SWIT- 
ZERLAND. Maps. 6s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, Tue ALrs or 


Savoy and PizpMont. Maps. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, Vrenna, 
Tyrot, Bavaria, AusTRIA, SALZBURG, StyRia, Huncary, 
Tue Danube from Utm to the Back Sza. Maps. 10s, 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I.: Normanpy, 
Brittany, Tue Sxine and Lorre, Touratnz, BorDEAUX, 
and the Pyrengzs, Maps. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part II.: Centrat 
Francg, AUVERGNE, THE CEVENNES, BURGUNDY, THE RHONE 
and Sadnze, Provencr, Nims, ARLES, MARSEILLES, THE 
French ALps, Atsacg, LoRRAINE, CHAMPAGNE, &c. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 
Map. 3s. Gd. 
*,* Morray’s HANDBOOK PLAN OF Paris. 


HANDBOOK—MEDITERRANEAN 


MALTA, Sicity, Corsica, and SaRDINIA, 


3s. 6d. 


ISLANDS, 
Maps. 
[Nearly ready, 
HANDBOOK—ALGERTIA, Atcrers, CoNSTANTINE, 
Onan, THE ATLAS Route, &c. Map. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN, Manpnrin, Castitz, Basque 
PROVINCES, ASTURIAS, GALICIA, ANDALUSIA, Ronpa, Gra- 
NADA, Murcia, VALENCIA, CATALONIA, ARAGON, NAVARRE, 
&c. Maps. 2 vols, 24s. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, Lisson, Oporto, 


Cintra, Marra, &c. Map. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY, Prepmont, Nice, 
LomMBARDY, VENICE, Parma, Mopgena, and Romacnya, 
Maps. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, Tuscany, 
Fionexce, Lucca, Umpria, THE Marches, PATRIMONY OF 
Sr. Perer. Map. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—ROME and 
Maps. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY, Naptes, Pompen, 


HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, ABRUZZI, &c. Maps. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT, THE Nit, ALEXANDRIA, 
Carro, Tae Pyramips, Toepes, THe Sugz CaNnaL, THE 
PENINSULA OF S1nal, Tue Oasgs, THE Froom, &c. Map. 
15s. 


HANDBOOK—GREECE, Tue Iontan Istanps, 
CoxTINENTAL GREECE, ATHENS, THE PELOPONNESUS, THE 
ISLANDS OF THE AZGEAN SEA, ALBANIA, THBSSALY, and 
Macegponia. Maps. lis. 


HANDBOOK—TURKEjY in ASIA, Constan- 
TINOPLE, THE BospHoRUS, DARDANELLES, Brovusa, PLAIN 
or Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, Ernxsus, Taz SEVEN 
CuurcHes, THE BLack SEA, ARMENIA, MgsorpoTamiA, &c. 
Maps. 15s. 


HANDBOOK—DENMARK, Steswic, HOoLstTery, 


CorpENHAGEN, JUTLAND, IcELAND. Maps. 6s. 


HANDBOOK—NORWAY, CaristTIANIA, BERGEN, 


TronpaJyemM, THE Fyeips and Fyorps. Maps. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SWEDEN, SrockHotm, UPsata, 


GoTHENBURG, THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC, &c. Maps. 6s. 
HANDBOOK—RUSSIA, Sr. Pererssurc, Mos- 

cow, Fintanp, &c. Maps, 15s, 
HANDBOOK—INDIA, Bompay and Manras. 


Map. 2 vols. 12s. each. 


HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, Syria, PALESTINE, 


Sival, Epox, and the Syrian Desgats, Maps. 205, 


its ENVIRONS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 





Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
(THE NEW REFORMATION: a Narrative of 


the Old Catholic Movement, from 1870 to th 
With an Historical Introduction. By THEODORU s — — 


London: Longmans and Co. 





NEW EDITION OF CATES’S BIOGRAPHICAL DIOTIONARY, 
BROUGHT DOWN TO THE YEAR 1875. 
In 1 thick volume, medium 8vo. price 25g. cloth, 
A DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY; 
containing Concise Memoirs and Notices of oe. most Eminent 


Persons of all Countries, from the Earliest Ages. By W. L. R. CATES. 
New Edition, extended in a SUPPLEMENT to the Present Year. 


*,* The SUPPLEMENT, comprising 502 ad ny Biographical 
Notices and Memoirs, may be had separately, price 4s. 6d. — 


London: Longmans and Co, 





REGISTRUM PALATINUM DUNELMENSE. 
In royal 8vo. pp. 884, price 10s. half bound, 


as | REGISTER of RICHARD DE KELLAWE, 

Palatine ona galcho of fg arham, 1314-1318. Vol. ITI. 

Baitel® ~ Sir T. DUPFUS HARDY, D.C.L., Deputy- Keeper of the 

Public Records, and Published by the Authority of the Lords Com- 

missioners of H.M. Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the 
O 


a. 

*,* *The Register of Bishop Kellawe’ contains the Proceedings of 
his Prelacy, both Lay and Ecclesiastical, and is the Earliest Register 
of the Palatinate of Durham. The present Edition will be completed 
in One more Volume. 

London: Longmans & Co. ons Triibner & Co. 
Co. Cambridge: _ Maomi lian & Co. 


wr we 3 ie ~ & 
. Black. 
Dublin: A. Thom 


Edinburgh: A. 





FOR TRAVELLERS IN SPAIN. 
Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map, price 2le. 


G PAIN. —ART-REMAINS and ART- 
“ REALITIES: Painters, Priests, and wien ig? being Notes of 

Things seen and of Opinions formed during nearly Three Years’ Resi- 
dence and Travel in that Country. By H. WILL.IS-BAXLEY, M.D., 
Author of ‘What I Saw on the West Coust of South and North America 
and at the Hawaiian Islands.’ 

“*Dr. Baxley is a close observer, of the celebrated pictures, and 
and his powers of observation have | shows a true xppreciation of their 
evidently been supplemented by beauties and or 
copious and careful reading. His to the op 
a vast amount of | who have a ne before him. ‘This 





book contains 

information, cepecially u upon Art- same spirit is observable in speak- 
subjects, and will be. a valuable ing of anci«nt history as well as of 
travelling companion.” | modern people aud things.” 


Morning Post. 
Baxley’s description of 
the architecture and sculptures 
of the Alhambra is very minute, 
and is fitly accompanied bya notice 
of the stirring events which have 


ndard. | 
“Dr. Baxley isa man evidently “Dr. 
of strong wsthetic tastes, and of 
ually strong religious feelings. 
He s.cceeds in imparting to his 
reade s some of his own enthu- 


siasm of delight in the architec- taken place there. That edifice 
tural beauties of the Alhambra.” _— alone, with its unique historical 
Academy. interest, is worthy of such G 


“*When he comes to dwell upon 
Art-treasures, Dr. ley is at 
once enthusiastic and critical ; he 
gives detailed descriptions of most | 

London: Longmans and Co. 


LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
(COPYRIGHT EDITIONS.) 


thorough examination as Dr. 
ley has bestowed upon it.” 
Ilustrated London News. 





—ag— 


LORD BYRON’S LIFE. 


THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 
LORD BYRON, 
WITH NOTICES OF HIS LIFE. 
By THOMAS MOORE. 
With Frontispiece and Vignettes. 6 vols. fcap. Svo. 18s. 


A POPULAR EDITION. 
With Portraits. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


One Volume. 





LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
With Portrait. 6 vols. 8vo. 45s, 


A CABINET EDITION.. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignettes. 10 vols. fcap. Svo. 30s. 


A POPULAR EDITION. 
With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 7s. €d. 


A POCKET EDITION. 


21s, 


A PEARL EDITION. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


One Volume. 
8 yols. in a Box. 


One Volume. 


The BEAUTIES of LORD BYRON’S 


POETRY and PROSE. Selected by a CLERGYMAN, 
With Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





JouHN Mugray, Albemarle-street, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, 





THE THACKERAY SKETCH-BOOK. 
Now ready, a NEW EDITION of 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes.  Illus- 


trated by a profusion of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Incidents in his 

School-life, and Favourite Characters in the Books of his every-day reading. Large post 8vo. with 5 Coloured Plates and 
Hundreds of Wood Engravings from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. Cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 

“Aan exceedingly curious and valuable volume, the diverting pages of which are adorned by some six hundred engraved 

fac-similes of the little caricature sketches which the illustrious author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ was perpetually scribbling in the 

margins of books, and on every scrap of paper which came in his way, and which these eyes have witnessed him scribbling scores 


of t times. "—G. A. SALA, in the Illustrated London News 3. 
NEW ILL U S- 


WILKIE COLLINS sg ¥ NO OVELS.— 
TRATED LIBRARY EDITIONS. Price 6s. each, with Frontispiece and several Full- the Illustrations in each Vol. :— 
The WOMAN in WHITE. Illustrated by Sir | HIDE and SEEK; 
JOHN GILBERT and F. A. FRASER. Illustrated by Sir JOHN GILBEK T and M. F. MAHONEY, 
Illustrated by 


ANTONINA ; or, the Fall of Rome. POOR MISS FINCH. Illustrated by Grorcz Du 
Sir JOHN GILBERT and ALFRED CONCANEN. MAURIER and EDWARD HUGHES. 


BASIL. | Ilustrated by Sir Joun Giupert and | yy7sg or MRS.? Ilustrated by S. L. Fizpes and 
The DEAD SECRET. Illustrated by Sir Joun | ,, UBNRY Woons. 


The NEW MAGDALEN. 
MAURIER and 0.8. R. 
| The FROZEN re 
RIER and M. F. MAHO 


| MY MISCELLANIES. 
CONCANEN. 


GILBERT and H. FURNISS. Illustrated by G. Du 


The QUEEN of HEARTS. Illustrated by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT and ALFRED CONCANEN. 

The MOONSTONE. Illustrated by G 
and F. A. FRASER, 


MAN and WIFE. Illustrated by Witt1aAM SMALL. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, full gilt, with Photographic Frontispiece, price 10s. 6d. 


The BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER; or, Chapters on 


CHINAMANIA,. By Major H. BYNG HALL. 
“This is a delightful book. His hints respecting marks, texture, finish, and character of various wares will be useful to ama- 
teurs. By all who are interested in chinamania wili be most warmly appreciated ; a very amusing and chatty volume.”—Standard, 


OUIDA’S NOVELS.—UNIFORM EDITION, 


crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 5s. each. 
FOLLE-VARINE. 
IDALIA : a Romance, 
CHANDOS: a Novel. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
CECIL CAS’‘LEMAINE'S GAGE. 


NEW NOVELS, now read) ly at all the Libraries. 


The LAW and the LADY. By Witkig CoLiins. 38 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Henry Kinestey. 2 vols. 
OPEN! SESAME! 


By Fiorgnce Marryat. 3 vols. 
Half (imitation) calf, full gilt, top edges gilt, 97. 98. ; ; or, separately, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. per vol. 


JARDINE’S (Sir Wn.) NATURALIST’S 


LIBRARY. 42 vols. feap. Svo. illustrated by 1,300 Coloured Plates. With numerous Portraits and Memoirs of eminent 
Naturalists. A List of the Volumes will be sent upon application, 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW WORK. 


Crown Svo. cloth extra, price 12s, 


ESSAYS and STUDIES. By Algernon C. Swinburne. 


‘‘ Mr. Swinburne’s Essays must increase his reputation for unusual for eloquence, for catholic sympathy.” 
all Mall Gazette. 
*€ Of the mastery of style here displayed, not even Mr. Swinburne has given us more striking examples.”"—Academy. 


gp mien by G. Du Mav- 


G. Du Maurier | 
Illustrated by ALFRED 


[Nearly ready. 

















PUCK : his Vicissitudes, Adventures, §c. 
A DOG of FLANDERS, anid other Stories. 
STRATUMORE ; or, Wrought by his Own 


ee the Story of a Waif and 

HELD. in BOND: AGE ; 
Vigne. 
PASUAREL : 


or, Granville de 


Hani. 
Only a Story. TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 








vols. 




















Post 8vo. cloth extra, price 9s. 


The LIFE and CAMPAIGNS of G 


LEE. By his Nephew, EDWARD LEE CHILDE. With St-el-plate Portrait by Jeens, and a Map. 
** A work that deserves the most careful attention....Mr. Lee Childe has given us a very valuable book.’ 


’—Scotsman, 


Second Edition, Revised throughout, considerably Enlarged, and partially Re-written, crown Svo. cloth extra, 9s. 


OUR ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources and 


Significations. By CHARLES WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A. 
“Mr. Bardsley has faithfully consulted the original medizeval documents and works from which the origin and development 
of surnames can alone be satisfactorily traced. He has furnished a valuable contribution to the literature of surnames, and we 
hope to hear more of him in this field.” —T» mes. 








Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, with Plate Frontispiece, price 6s. per vol. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


CHAPMAN'S WORKS. Complete in 3 vols. Vol. I. containing the Plays; Vol. II. Poems and Minor 
Translations, with Introductory Essay, by ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE; Vol. 1II. Iliad and Odyssey. 

BEN JONSON'S WORKS. With Notes and Memoir, by WILLIAM GirrorD. Edited by Col. CunNINGHAM. 
Complete in 3 vols. 

MARLOWE’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Col. Cun 

MASSINGERS PLAYS. Gifford’s Text. Edited by Col. CUNNING HAM. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 5s, 


The OUTCAST. By the late Winwood Reade. 


“A work of very considerable power, written with great pathos and evident earnestness "—Athaneum. 
‘* A book well worth reading, especialy for its practical lessons. It is evidently drawn from real life.” — Westminster Review. 


CHATTO & WIN NDUS, 75, PIC 


NNINGHAM.,. 








14 AND 


General ROBERT 


*RE 
} G R IMM’s POPULAR STORIES, 


PUBLISHERS. 


vols 43. 
|, BU ker 3 HISTORY of HIS OWN TIME. Imp. 8vo. with Por. 


or, the Mystery of Mary Grice. 





| NAPOLEON IIL, 


CADILLY, W. 


<== 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF A SUCCESSFUL NOVEL, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 63. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 
“ A very clever and woeike -constructed story, original and stri 


interesting all throug -A novel abounding in 
and and interest. 7 Times. ———- 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


BACON'S Pacing mong English and Lati 
8vo. with Portrait, 11. 4. es oie Indexes, 


king, an, 
and ey . 4 





38. 6d. 
BUI. NETS ‘HISTORY ha oe REFORMATION 
CICERO'S a Mit L ‘n ASC T ae Se 
2RO'S PAN ILIAR LET EUS, A. LETTERS to 
Translated. Life by Middleton. Royal 8vo. with Portia ous 
FOX'S BOOK of MAKTYRS. | Edited by Dr. Cumming. ‘3 yols, 
royal 8vo. profusely illustrated, 2l. 128. 6d. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Imp. 8vo. with Portrait, 153. 
HOPE'S COSTUME of the ANCIENTS. 420 outline ‘Engravin 
with Letter-press. 2 vols. nares 8vo. 21. 5a. , 
HUME and SMOLLE HI STURY of ENGLAND. With Me 
moir of Hume by himself. Imp. Svo. with 2 Portraits, 15s. 
JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIO.» ARY. Printed ve: batim from 
Author's Last Edition, with all the Examplesin full. Imp. 8yo, 159, 
JOSEPHU Ss ANTIQU ITIES of the JEWS, and WAKS of the 
JEWS. vols. 8vo. with 52 Illustrations and Ma) aps, 14g. 
mriTon's COMPLETE & WORKS, Prose and Poetical. Imp. 8yo, 
0) 
most AGU'S (Lady Mary Wortley) LETTERS and WORKS. Edited 
by Lord Wharacliffe. 2 vols. 8yvo. with tine Steel Portraits, J8e. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES, Complete. Tr d by the 
2 vols. &vo. with Portraits, 10a. 6d. ew 
saree ‘Ss COMMON-PLACE BOOK. Edited by J. W. Warier, 
4 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 12 10s. : 
THIERS' HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. Roy. 8vo.15¢, 
WALPOLE'S (Horace) ENTIRE COKRESPONDENCE. With the 
Prefaces and io of Croker, Lord Dover, Peter Cunningham, and 
others. 9 vols. 8vo. with numerous fine +teel Portraits, 4l. 1s, 
XENOPHON' Ss COMPLETE WOKKS, Translated into English 
8vo. with Portrait, 128. 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 


Square 1é6mo. (Tauchnitz size), cloth, extra gilt, price 2s. per Volume, 


BYRON’S DON JUAN. 

CLERICAL ANECDOTES: the Humours of ‘‘ the Cloth.” 

HOLMES’s AUTOURAT of the BREAK FAST-TABLE. 

HOLMES’S PROFESSOR at the BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

HOOD'S WHIMS and ODDITIES. Both Series Complete in One 
Volume. With all the Original Illustrations. 

IRVING’S (WASHINGTON) TALES of a TRAVELLER. 

IRVING’S (WASHINGTON) TALES of the ALHAMBRA, 

JESSE’S SCENES of COUNTRY LIFE. 

LAMB'S ESSAYS of ELIA. Both Series Complete in One Volume. 
LEIGH HUNT’S ESSAYS: ‘A Tale for a Chimney Corner,’ aud other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduction by Kdmund Ollier. 
MALLORY'S (Sir THOMAS) MOKT D’ARTI aes, sue Stories of 

King Arthur and of the a of the Round 7 Tal 
PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. New Trapelation with 
Historical Introduction and Notes, by . M'Crie, D.D, LL.D 
POPE'S COM PLETE POETICAL WOKKS, 
ST. PLIERKE’S PAUL and VIRGINIA, and rt a COTTAGE. 
SHELLEY’S EARLY Bee and QUEEN 
SHELLEY'S LATER POEMS: * Laon and Cythas, 
SHELLEY'S POST HUMOUS POE MS, the SHEGLEY PAPERS, &e, 
SHitLLEY'S PROSE WORKS: ‘ Zastrozzi,’ ‘St. Irvy: 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY of SELBURNE “pained, with 
Additions, by Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 














ROSCOE’S LEO the TENTH. Small 12mo. cloth extra, bevelled 
boards, 32. 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


at 7s. 6d, Full Catalogue upon application. 


ADVERTISING, ITS HISTORY. Fac-similes and Plates. 
AKTEMUS W2 vt Ss WORKS, Complete. Port. and Fac-simile 
BECHSTEIN’S PRETTY AS SEVEN. Richter’s 98 Pictures. 
BOCCACCLO. the DECAMERON, Stothard’s Steel Plates. 
BOOKSELLERS, A HISTURY OF. Portraits and Illustrations 
BRET HARTE’S SELECT WORKS, Illustrated 
BYRKON’S LIFE AND LETTERS, by Moore. 12 Pl 
CLUBs AND CLUB LIFE LN LONDON (Timbs). 
COLMAN’s BROAD GRINS. Ereutieneoe by Hogar 
CRUIKsSHANK’s COMIC ALMANACK, 2,000 Piates and Woot 
cuts. Complete in 2 vols. 78. 6d. e ach. 
CUSSANS’ S HANDBOOK OF HER: ALDRY. 350 Illustrations. 
I 3CCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES. 50 Iilusts, 
600 Illustrations. 
Brunton’s I)lusts. 





ates. 
* Illustrations. 










N’S HOU y Richardson. 
SHOW MAN—AR by MUS WARD. 
TREASURY OF THOUGHT. Handsome Gift-book. 
Ww OOD’ S WILDS OF LONDON, Concanen’s Plates. 
Cruikshank’s Plates Gilt. 
HALL’S SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER, Steel Plates. 
HOGARTH’S WORKS, Somplese. 160 Plates, in fac-simile of originals. 
HUNT'S DROLLS OF WEST OF ENGLAND. Cruikshank’s — 
JERROLD’S BARBER’S CHAIR and HEDGEHOG LETTERS. 
ae as CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS. Ports. and Fac-simile 
IFE IN LONDUN. Cruikshank’s coloured Plates. 
Los NGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS. Illustrated by Bromley. 
MARK TWAIN’S CHOLC WORKS. Portrait and Illustrations. 
MUSES OF MAYFAIR: Vers de Société of Nineteenth Century. 
from CARICATURES. Fully lilustrated, 
PARKS OF LONDON—THEIR STORY. Coloured Plates. 
PLANCIISL'S PURSUIVANT OF ARMS. 200 Illustrations and Plates 





- 









PLAY ING CARDS—THEIR HISTORY, by Taylor. 60 Illusts. 
OVE’S WORKS. Poems, Fssays, and Stories. llustrated. 
RABELAIS, with Doré’s wonderful Illustrations. 
REMARKABLE TRIALS. Phvz’s 60 Illustrations. 
SHERIDAN’S COMP E WORKS, with Poems. 10 Plates. 


ET 

t HISTORY. Numerous [llustrations. 

IN Tea SOUTH SEAS. 24 Illustrations. 
NTAX’S THREE TOURS. towlandson’s 83 Coloured Plates. 

THEODORE aga SHU MOROUS WORKS. Illustrated. 

Ww Al. TON AND rvON’S COMPLETE ANGLER (sir Harris 
Nicolas’s Edi hy “Withe : Plate ie ey a 

WONDEKFUL CHARACTERS. = slcurious Plat 

WRIGHT'S HISTORY OF THE 6 FORGES. Fairholt’s Plates. 

WRIGHT'S HISTORY of CA \ICATURE and of the GROTESQUE. 

D. Fairholt. 


L 
SIGNBOARDS—THEII 
SUMMER CRUISING 


Illustrated by F. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, 6s. each, 


OLD SHEKARRY’S FOREST and 
FIELD: Life and Adventure in Wild Africa., With 8 Illustra- 
tions. 


OLD SHEKARRY’S WRINKLES; OF, 


Hints to Sportemen and Travellers upon Dress, Equipment, Arma: 
ment, and Camp Life, A New Edition, with Lilustrations. 
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MACMILLAN & CO”S PAGE. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT, entitled ‘The CURATE 
in CHARGE, commences in the AUGUST NUMBER of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, and will 


be continued Monthly. 


WORKS BY SIR SAMUEL BAKER. 
ISMAILIA : a Narrative of the Expedition to Cen- 


tral Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, Organized 
by Ismail, 
2 vols. 8vo. price 368. 

The ALBERT N'YANZA GREAT BASIN of 
the NILE, and EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. 
With numerous Lilustrations and Maps. 
Crown 8vo0. 68, 

The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA 
and the SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAM ARABS. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 


CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Adventures of 


Ned Grey. With Illustrations by Huard. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. gilt, 7a. 6d. 


LADY DUFF GORDON’S LAST 


LETTERS from EGYPT; to which are added, Letters from the 
Cape. With a Memoir by her Yau GHTER, and Portrait engraved 
by Jeens after Phillips. Crown 8vo. 98. 

** One puts down the delightful book with a heavy sigh, 
evoked partly at the thought of the death of the warm- 
hearted and accomplished lady whose letters one has been 
reading, partly by regretful wonder why the numerous ladies 
who now favour us with books of travel cannot contrive to 
write with a little of Lady Duff Gordon’s simple, natural, 
bright, unaffected manner.”—Standard., 


ELSIE: a Lowland Sketch. By A.C. M. 
Crown 8vo. 63. 
‘*A simple story, beautifully — eines 


FOR the KING’S DUES. By Agnes 
MACDONELL. Crown 8vo, 10s, éd. 
**An exceedingly tender, natural, and fascinating love 
story.”—Morning Post. 


SIX WEEKS in the SADDLE: a 


Painter’s Journal in Iceland. By 8S. E. WALLER. Iilustrated 
by the Author. Crown &vo. 68. 


“An exceedingly pleasant and naturally-written little 


book.,...It gives a capital account of a delightful tour.” 


Times. 


Mr. PISISTRATUS BROWN, M._P., in 


the HIGHLANDS. New Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 38. 6d. 


‘*There is a charm in the volume which makes it any- | 


thing but easy for a reader who has opened it to put it 
down until the last page has been read.” —Scotsman. 


GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders of the 


By, the on, CH ARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of West- 
. New Edition, Revised aud Enlarged. With Coloured 
lllustrations. Crown Svo. 58. 


** As useful and exciting a sea-side companion as we have 
ever seen.” —Guardian. 


PROSE IDYLLS. By the Rev. Canon 
KINGSLEY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Contentg:—A Charm of Birds—Chalk-Stream Studies— My 
Winter Garden—From Ocean to Sea, &c. 
“A better companion for a summer ramble could hardly 
be found,” — British Quarterly Keview, 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, 
Rambles and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. By the Rev. 
ey MACMILLAN. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Globe 8vo, 63. 


Khedive of Egypt. With Portraits and Maps. | 


Fourth Edition. | 





| The ART of SWIMMING in the ETON | 
| STYLE. By SERJEANT LEAHY, Champion Swimmer of the 

Red Sea, 1863-4, and Te ef Swimming at Eton College. With 
a Preface by Mrs. OLIPHANT. Edited by Two Etonians. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, THIS DAY, 


Svo. 68. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, THIS DAY, 


CHRISTINA NORTH. By E. M. 


ARCHER. Crown 8vo. 68. 





Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 
A PRINCESS of THULE. Eighth Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 63. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 


PHAETON. Ninth Edition. Crown Svo. 68.; with Illustra- 
tions by Waller, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The 34 MAID of KILLEENA, &c. Crown 8vo. 
| 8. 6d. 

| By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
| GENTLEMAN,’ 


Illustrated by Walter Crane, G. Bowers, and J. M‘L. Ralston. 
New Edition, crown vo. 68. each. 


The OGILVIES. 
AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 
OLIVE. 

The HEAD of the FAMILY. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
WESTWARD HO! Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TWO YEARS AGO. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
| ALTON LOCKE. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
HYPATIA. Crown Svo. 6s. 
HEREWARD the WAKE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
YEAST. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


By Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo. 68. 

HEARTSEASE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The DAISY CHAIN. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 638. 

The TRIAL. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DYNEVOR TERRACE. Crown 8vo. 63. 
The CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The PILLARS of the HOUSE. 4 vols. crown 


8vo. 208, 


HOPES and FEARS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. Crown 
8vo. 68. 


The CAGED LION. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 
The YOUNG STEP-MOTHER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The CHAPLET of PEARLS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
LADY HESTER. Crown Svo. 6s. 


“Mr. Macmillan’s glowing pictures of Scandinavian | 


nature are enough to kindle in every tourist the desire to | 


take the same interesting high lands for the scene of his 
own autumn holidays.”—Saturday Keview. 


FIRST FORMS of VEGETATION. 


By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, LUD. F.R.SE. Peinga 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of * Foot-notes from the Page 
of Nature.’ With numerous illustrations. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 
‘* Probably the best popular guide to the practical study | 
of mosses, lichens, and fungi ever written.” 
Manchester Examiner. 


The STUDENT’S FLORA of the BRI- 


TISH ISLANDS. By J. D. HOOKER. C.B. F.RS., President of 
the Koyal Society. Extra fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 


BOTANY. By D. OLIVER, F_R.S. F.L.S, Professor of Boteny 
in University Cc 1! errs a With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition. 18mo. 48. 


By THOMAS HUGHES. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 
TOM BROWN at OXFORD. _Iilustrated. 


Crown Svo. 63. 


, ESTELLE RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
|The STORY of PAULINE. By G. C. 


CLUNES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PATTY. By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 


8vo. 68. 


A SLIP in the FENS. Illustrated. 
Town 8vo. 68. 


MY TIME, and WHAT I’VE DONE 


WITH IT. By F. C. BURNAND. Crown 8vo. 68. 


UNDER the LIMES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





OLDBURY. By Annie Keary. Crown | 


EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 
|A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. 


Witn CoLourep Maps, 
CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES, AND 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6c. 


Dean Stanley says—‘‘The excellent ‘Short History of 
the People of England,’ by my former pupil, Mr. Green.” 


Mr. Grant Dv ff, M.P., in an address to his constituents, 
calls it “‘a most admirable book, and one which would, he 
had no doubt, revolutionize the teaching of English history 
in our schools.” 


“It is difficult to speak of this book in any other terms 
than those of unqualified praise. Its learning, its style, 
its imagination, and its sound common sense, are most 
remarkable. ....Nothing can ever take away its calmness 
of judgment, its elevation of tone, or its beauty of style.”” 

North American Review. 


“It is simply the ideal history which we have been 
looking for since ever we knew what history was—the 
simple, straightforward, rapid narrative, clear and strong 
and uninterrupted as a vigorous river, carrying you on 
with it in an interest too genuine and real to leave you 
any time to think of style—yet with a style which is per- 

| fectly adapted to the purpose, neither florid nor rigid, 
| neither ornamental nor austere, but, far better than either, 
unconscious, like the voice of a man who has so much to 
say that he entirely forgets how he is saying it—a grand 
condition of natural eloquence.”—Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


The AGE of PERICLES: a History 
of the Politics and Arts of Greece from the Persian to the Pelopon- 
nesian War. By W. WATKISS LLOYD. 2 vols. 8yo. 21a. 

{This day. 


IMPRESSIONS of LONDON SOCIAL 
LIFE, with other Papers suggested by an English Nesidence. By 
E.8. NADAL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


“* An amusing little book ; likely to be popular on both 
sides of the Atlantic.” —Atheneum. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE, 


The UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Phy- 


sical Speculations on a Future State. 8yvo. 10s. 6d. (This day. 


“This book is one which well deserves the attention of 
thoughtful and religious readers.... It is a perfectly sober 
inquiry, on scientific grounds, into the possibilities of a 
future existence.”—Guardian. 





IN the STUDIO: a Decade of Poems. 
By SEBASTIAN EVANS, Author of * brother Fabian’s Manu- 
script.’ Extra fcap. Svo. 5s. (This day. 


“* The workmanship of the volume, and the intellectual 
power which it unquestiovably shows, lift it above the 
common level of to-day’s minor poets.”—Athencrum. 

“The finest thing in the book is ‘ Dudman in Paradise,’ 
a wonderfully vigorous and beautiful story. The poem is 
a most remarkable one, full of beauty, humour, and pointed 
satire.”—Academy. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE, from 
HOMER to MENANDER. Ry the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublia. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

(Thie day. 

“He gives us a series of thoughtful and intelligent 
pictures of the home life of the ancient Greeks, and under- 
takes to explain how they reasoned, and felt, and loved ; 
why they laughed and why they wept; how they taught 
and what they learned. ....The book, asa whole, is really 
a valuable addition to the classical librs ary. 

Saturday Review, 


NINTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


_ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. By 
R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, Extra feap. Svo. 58. 
(7his day. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
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erence to their next vacation trip.”—Atheneum, 

” The author describes bis wanderings brightly and pleasantly, and 
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’ A pleasant and very entertaining book.”—Hxzaminer. 
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The Speeches and Public Letters of the Libe- 
rator. With Preface and Historical Notes, 
by M. F. Cusack. 2 vols. (Dublin, 
M‘Glashan & Gill.) 

Very opportunely has Miss Cusack, well 
known to her co-religionists as Sister Mary 
Francis Clare, of the Convent of Poor Clares, 
co. Kerry, and to the public as the author of 
several previous works dealing, for the most 
part, with Irish historical subjects, published 
this selection from the speeches and public 
writings of Daniel O'Connell. More oppor- 
tunely still would she have done so, however, 
had the work been issued a little earlier. 
Without alluding more particularly to the 
events of last week, we may be permitted to 
indulge a hope that the possession of so con- 
venient a book of reference for some time 
beforehand by many attendants at the O’Connell 
Centenary Festival might have saved us the 
infliction of a good deal of false and misleading 
thetoric, and of not a few distortions of well- 
known matters of fact and history. The 
present two volumes are but an instalment of 
what Miss Cusack promises us, if only “a 
national appreciation of O’Connell’s legacy to 
Ireland will enable her to continue and com- 
plete the series”; and we very sincerely hope 
with her and for her that a sensible token of 
gratitude and of estimation of their popular 
hero in the form insinuated will not be long 
wanting from his many admirers. The speeches 
now given are only the parliamentary speeches, 
copied, we presume, from Hansard; and the 
letters only the best-known ones,—the letters 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury, to the Reformers 
of England, a couple to Mr. Ray, and two 
very interesting ones—one in particular—to 
Dr. Blake, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Dromore. The author promises that, should 
she be enabled to continue the series, the 
materials in her possession for doing so will 
be found of considerable importance; that, 
“besides a valuable collection of private 
letters, for which I am indebted to many 
friends, all the papers, letters, and documents 
relating to the Repeal Association have been 
placed in my hands”; and, she very justly 
adds, “no words are needed to enhance their 
value and importance.” 

The character and motives of any man are 
not easily to be gathered from his speeches, 
and least of all when, as in the present case, 
those offered for judgment form but a fraction 
of the full account of his public utterances, 
and that the fraction wherein he was the least 
likely to reveal himself. The British parlia- 
mentary arena was, probably, the one the least 
naturally suited to the peculiar abilities of 
O'Connell of all that he could ever have been 
called upon to enter, and the knowledge of 
that fact dominated his eloquence there like 
an incubus. In it he must have felt con- 
tinually out of his true element,—almost as a 
foreigner speaking to a foreign people, even as 
the “alien in language, religion, and blood,” 
of which he was, indeed, at once the typical 
and the brightest instance. His ardent fancy 
had but little scope for display in that assem- 
blage, and his native wit was too much native 





of its own soil to succeed well upon another. 
To the large majority of his audience he was 
but the “ broguing Irish fellow,” with much 
more talent and far more power than they 
liked, even if he were not the “‘ scoundrel” 
whom George the Fourth so cordially damned 
at his own levée. Without doubt the most 
characteristic, and the best, of O’Connell’s 
speeches were those delivered in the presence 
of vast multitudes of his countrymen, whose 
attention hung upon every word that he 
uttered, and whose emotion communicated 
itself to him. In unpremeditated passages of 
these, ludicrous, or pathetic, or didactic, he 
sometimes displayed the very highest qualities 
of an orator, while forgetting too often, for the 
moment, those of the statesman. Next to 
them probably his best addresses were in the 
Law Courts. Among the various abilities 
which this singularly gifted man possessed in 
a high degree, he was a consummate lawyer. 
In the statement of a case, in the marshalling 
of evidence, in the cross - examination of 
witnesses, and, finally, in the impassioned 
appeal to the jury, he was the perfect model 
of a nist prius advocate. Herein he was 
again but true to his type as the representa- 
tive modern Celt—acute rather than pro- 
found, nimble of apprehension more than 
of comprehension,—eminently combative, in- 
tellectual, artificial, and litigious beyond all 
example, past or present. Next, perhaps, to 
a “free fight” and a “wake,” there is no 
diversion so thoroughly congenial to your true 
Irish peasant as to take part in, or witness, a 
trial in the Courts ; and the supply of forensic 
ability in Ireland, both in quality and quan- 
tity, has naturally followed on the demand. 
In this sphere the Liberator was supreme 
before he exchanged it for the wider one. We 
have his own word for it that he earned more 
in one year than any barrister that had ever 
preceded him at the Irish bar. He several 
times asserted in the House of Commons that 
he had surrendered an income of 7,000/. a year 
in taking up the trade of agitator, and his 
professional emoluments often amounted to 
much more. But he was possessed of other 
qualities far higher than any that could gain 
him success at his profession, else had he 
never been a leader among men. To the 
rarest powers of combination and organization 
he added indomitable energy, a thorough 
knowledge of the materials at his command, 
and a moral intrepidity and never-failing self- 
reliance, the last the inseparable attribute of 
genius. Of an aspiring spirit, his aspirations 
were, at all events, not petty; and endowed 
with splendid abilities, he used them in an 
open and splendid manner. He was, more- 
over, a man of a generous and affectionate 
nature, and of the widest and warmest sym- 
pathies. It is in vain that his enemies would 
deny him these attributes, for they are written 
upon every page of the story of his public and 
private life. It was by no number of fortui- 
tous political combinations that we find him 
invariably defending the cause of the oppressed 
in every quarter of the globe, nor for the want 
of bitter and persistent detractors that he was 
never accused of personal unamiability, in- 
tolerance, or unkindliness. A character that 
was capable of securing to itself so many 
devoted and attached intimate friends, as well 
as so vast a following of enthusiastic admirers, 
and of retaining them through good and ill 





report for so many years, must have had many, 
very many, elements of true nobleness about 
it. He was, in truth, essentially a great man: 
great in his ambition, great in his avowed aims, 
his deeds, his words, his failures, and his 
faults. 

On the disputed points in O’Connell’s career 
we cannot then expect much light to be thrown 
by these volumes. As to whether he was the 
hired mouthpiece of the Jesuits, as Mr. 
Disraeli asserted, or whether he was a mere 
demagogue advocating Repeal of the Union 
only to flatter and beguile the people, or a 
cunning adventurer adopting their cause as 
an easier means of gaining a livelihood than 
by the practice of his profession, ora true patriot, 
or a little of all, he is not likely himself to satisfy 
us, though we are not without declarations, 
explicit enough too, from him upon most of 
these points. Thus, as to his devotion politi- 
cally to the interests of the Roman Catholic 
Church, we have this remarkable one, under 
date August 5th, 1831 :—“ He (Mr. O’Connell) 
was for no exclusive Church, and hoped the 
time would come when every man would 
resort to his priest as to his doctor or lawyer, 
and pay the man whose aid he might require,” 
which certainly is not a very Ultramontane 
sentiment. So, also, see his remarks on the 
Bill for the removal of Jewish Disabilities, 
which breathe the very widest spirit of toler- 
ance and Christian charity. Indeed, O’Connell 
was never weary of asserting (in the House of 
Commons, at least) that, in advocating Catholic 
emancipation, he advocated it not merely, or 
principally, as a Catholic, but as any liberal- 
minded man desiring the utmost freedom of 
worship might do, and as part of his general 
political creed. In the debate on Irish educa- 
tion, September 9th, 1831, he stated :— 

“Tt was charged upon the Catholics that they 
would not be content with equality, but that they 
sought ascendancy. He, for one, wished to state, 
—and he made the declaration in the presence of 
that God who would judge him by what he then 
stated to eternal weal or woe,—that he should be 
as strenuous an opponent of Catholic ascendancy 
in Ireland as any Protestant in that country.” 

Again, May 25th, 1832 :— 

“T deny that I am the enemy of the Established 
Church. I am opposed to all abuses; but I am 
not opposed to the conscientious tenets of any 
man or body of men, and I defy any hon. member 
of this House, or any man out of it, to point out 
one sentence which I have ever spoken incon- 
sistent with a due respect and tenderness for the 
conscientious opinions and religious feelings of 
others. I have laboured to accomplish religious 
freedom for myself and my Roman Catholic country- 
men. I did so because I considered it most un- 
just that one man should attempt to shackle the 
conscience of another, or punish him because he 
would not violate his religious feelings. I have 
ever shown myself willing and ready to concede 
to others the fullest extent of the same privileges 
which I claimed and insisted upon obtaining for 
myself—full and unrestricted freedom of opinion, 
and the undoubted and unalienable right of every 
man to worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience.” 

In a somewhat similar strain in his advo- 
cacy of Repeal, he continually rested his case 
less on the abstract right of self-government 
than on the practical failure of the Union in 
securing the ends that it had proposed, though 
this tone somewhat altered with the varying 
circumstances of his career. His best speech 
on this subject in Parliament was one occu- 
pying, we believe, five hours in delivery, and 
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published in full in the present collection. It 
was pronounced on the 22nd of April, 1834. 
Later in life, when the Whigs had finally 
shaken themselves free of his great influence, 
and when that influence was manifestly on the 
decline among his own countrymen, he accepted 
the more special réle of patriot, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that the pressure 
of his position forced it on him. In the mean- 
while, however, he had acted cordially with 
the advanced reform party in England. He 
himself proclaimed his political convictions to 
be those of a “Radical Reformer”; he de- 
clared in favour of Universal Suffrage; he 
took an active part in the Anti-Corn-Law 
agitation ; he warmly supported the cause of 
Poland, and inveighed against the Holy 
Alliance. On the subject of “handing a 
begging-box round among his friends,” and 
encouraging spoliation by taking the pence of 
the poor,—a charge made against him by Sir C. 
Wetherall and others,—he justified himself by 
the services he had rendered in return, and 
gloried in the attitude both of recipient and 
even donors, declaring “that every reflecting 
mind would feel that the act placed them (the 
latter) high among the nations which boasted 
of civilization.” 

The style of the great Liberator has been 
often described, yet admits of accurate descrip- 
tion with difficulty. It was a unique and 
original one, founded upon no recognized 
models of elo¢ution. It was certainly greater 
in its aggressive than its persuasive phase—a 
circumstance to which the action and de- 
meanour of the orator himself not a little 
contributed ; yet it was, on the other hand, 
eminently argumentative. It had not the 
grandeur of Grattan’s, the greatness of Burke’s, 
nor the precision of Plunkett’s or of Flood’s 
rhetoric style, still less the artistic polish of 
Shiel’s, or the curious flexibility of Curran’s. 
But it was far more universal, embracing a 
greater variety of types than any of these, 
and escaping mannerisms more successfully. 
Tt was essentially the language of the “ vulgar 
tongue” in the mouth of a master. It is 
difficult to conceive O’Connell studying oratory 
in the sense of consulting the speeches of others 
with a view to improve his own; rather he 
seems from the first to have adopted his down- 
right manner of discussion, and to have adhered 
to it to the end. If he ever did seek for models, 
we suspect it was oftener to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures that he turned than to the classical 
writers. His arrangement of a subject when 
he laid himself out for a studied effect was 
ever perspicuous; but his great power in 
debate, as is well known, consisted of his 
readiness of retort, his never-failing vocabulary 
of scornful epithets, and the denunciatory force 
with which he launched them at his anta- 
gonists. Some of his descriptions of indi- 
viduals were very happily conceived, though, 
as a rule, they erred on the side of extravagance, 
degenerating not seldom into abuse, This of 
Sir James Graham is one of the best :—‘“‘ Half 
teformer, half Tory ; pallid with fear on one 
side, insolent with temerity on the other ;” 
while the following may serve as a specimen 
of an assault in more general terms, directed 
in this case against the law appointments of 
the Crown in Ireland :— 

“T have opposed the oligarchy and the ministry, 
because I consider both to be enemies to the welfare 
of the empire, and, of course, I could not have been 


silly enough toexpect the cheers of either. I ever did 
and ever shall oppose the intrigues of every party 
in this House. I care not for names—Whigs and 
Tories I equally contemn if they do wrong. I sit 
here as an independent member of an independent 
county, to do the work of the people, and to oppose 
the oppression of ministers and of the aristocracy. 
The influence of the one I never had, and ever 
shall despise ; the frowns of the other I court, as 
the best reward of my labours and exertions for 
the people. But, Sir, I cannot restrain the expres- 
sion of my indignation when I see professional 
adventurers, empty jesters, silk-robed harlequins, 
without talent, without professional capacity or 
knowledge, known only as the parasites of the 
minister and the panderers of power, devoid of 
every qualification for office, except adulation, 
subserviency, and tergiversation, ranters in the 
Senate-house, but briefless in the court,—I cannot, 
I say, Sir, restrain my indignation when I see such 
characters as I have described rising from nothing- 
ness and penury to station and wealth, filling 
judicial situations, and, if not wearing the ermine, 
at least aspiring to that elevation, whilst their 
| superiors in intellect, in worth, in integrity, and 
| information, are kept in the background, because 
they are too sincere to conform, and too inde- 
pendent to fawn.” 

We have only room for one more quotation, 
and it is even more violent than this. The 
occasion was the debate on the Municipal 
Corporations (Ireland) Bill, and O’Connell 
was replying to Mr. Walter, then, as now, 
member for Berkshire. The tirade is little 
creditable to his taste and a stigma on his 
fame, but it is too characteristic and re- 
markable to omit. Connecting that gentleman’s 
name with the proprietary of the Times news- 
paper, he delivered this virulent harangue :— 

“Let there be, as there ought to be in this 
House, a disclaimer of any connexion with an in- 
strument of falsehood, foulness, and calumny, of 
one that affords an instance of the most abandoned, 
and certainly the greatest, degradation of talent 
—of one that has lowered literature and de- 
based the character of public writers; that 
has shown them up as marketable commodities; 
that has only done this that the higher they 
rise in public estimation the more ready are 
they to be bought, and the greater must be 
the price paid for them. If there be any human 
being out of this House—recollect, I speak of a 
man not in this House—who continues to earn 
the wages of public prostitution—if there be such 
a man as I describe—then I say he is too despic- 
able for further notice. I leave him to pocket a 
portion of the wages of his pensioned writers.” 
—Such language is, happily, but seldom heard 
now. 

We have already stated what are the letters 
comprised in the present collection, and called 
attention to two very remarkable ones ad- 
dressed to the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Dromore. In one of these O’Connell answers 
some of Dr. Blake’s ojections to his scheme 
of Repeal ; the other, dated November, 1846, 
displays in a vivid manner the anguish of his 
mind in connexion with the proceedings of the 
“Young Ireland” party, then hastening to a 
catastrophe. The remaining letters are better 
known than these, and it is enough to say of 
them here, that they fully sustain his reputation 
as a political controversialist, and are deeply 
marked with his familiar faults. 








Pilgrim Memories ; or, Travel and Discussion 
in the Birth-Countries of Christianity with 
the late Henry Thomas Buckle. By John 
S. Stuart-Glennie. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Stuart-Gienniz has planned a book to 





be called ‘The Modern Revolution,’ which 


is to develope a new theory of “the ultimate 
law of history,” revolutionize modern thought, 
demolish and supersede Christianity, and re. 
generate the human race. One volume of this 
stupendous work has already appeared, under 
the title of ‘In the Morning-land’; and 
second now appears, under the name of ‘ Pilgri 
Memories.’ Thus two of Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s 
mines have been already sprung, and, strange 
to say, society goes on much as usual: there 
ig still scope for speculation, and, stranger 
than all, religion even yet numbers some ad- 
herents. As will be seen from the title, the 
book contains a record of journeys made 
through Egypt and the Holy Land in com. 
pany with the author of the ‘ History of Civi- 
lization’; and, although Mr. Stuart-Glennie 
makes but an intlifferent and somewhat 
egotistical Boswell to Mr. Buckle’s Johnson, 
such a record cannot be without interest. 
It appears from these pages that the two 
savants habitually spoke “shop,” couched in 
the jargon of the philosophic schools, 
Buckle’s part of the conversation, moreover, 
displays the curious phenomenon that a man 
could express himself on paper in a clear, 
logical, and picturesque style, and yet talk, 
and apparently think, in an awkward, con- 
strained, and often ungrammatical manner,—in 
fact, in a style bearing a striking resemblance 
to Mr. Glennie’s own. 

We cannot help thinking that posthumous 
records of the travel or table-tulk of eminent 
men are an injustice to their memories. The 
crude ideas developed in the course of conver- 
sation they work out afterwards, and only 
allowthe well-digested residue of their thoughts 
to appear in their writings. They are, or 
ought to be, the best judges of what they 
think worth preserving, and to note down the 
cruder utterances, and give them in evidence 
against the speakers, is not fair to their 
memories. 

One of the principal features of the book 
is that it contains descriptions of sacred sites 
from a decidedly anti-Christian point of view; 
and when we compare them with the hackneyed 
phraseology of the ordinary “ pilgrim” in the 
Holy Land, we must at least own that they 
are fresh and original. A good example of 
the frame of mind which these traditional 
sites induced in the author is found in his 
remarks upon the reputed scene of the passage 
of the Israelites :— 

“The feeling of wonder at the educated credulity 
of those who even while on the spot they have an 
opportunity of realizing the legend as, in all its 
particulars, an actual occurrence, still seriously 
talk of the Red-Sea-story of Exodus as if it had 
occurred literally as related ; the feeling of con- 
tempt at the feminine illogicality and foolish inco- 
herency of those who, while still professing belief 
in a miracle-working God, anxiously endeavour to 
explain the ‘ walls of water on the right hand and 
on the left’ as having possibly been, in fact, not 
so very miraculous after all ; the feeling of loath- 
ing at the base dishonesty of those who, while the 
whole context of their knowledge proves them 
to be ‘ paltering in a double sense,’ cant about the 

Sacred Narrative.’ ” 

One observation that he makes on this subject 
perhaps expresses a more common phase of 
modern thought. He says :— 

“Tt is difficult to persuade oneself that the 
fervour professed about Jewish legends is, in these 
days, thoroughly genuine; to persuade oneself 
that, except in quite exceptional cases, educated 





persons do, as they would have it appear, really 
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believe the Jewish traditions in the mythic form 
in which they have come down to us, and really 
sympathize with the ferocious spirit of many, at 
least, of these traditions.” 

Most of his recorded impressions of such 
spots appear to be quite as laboured, and 
seem quite as like afterthoughts, as the more 
believing ones with which they are intended 
to contrast. Mr. Stuart-Glennie is a pro- 
fessed unbeliever (we beg his pardon, we 
mean Humanitarian), and he cannot, there- 
fore, be expected to sympathize with the 
creeds of others; but he might, at least, 
respect them. A violent attack or ill-natured 
sarcasm on what is the dearest belief of by 
far the greater part of his neighbours is 
neither courteous nor philosophical, and tends 
rather to injure than advance the views ad- 
vocated. The very titles of the chapters betray 
a captious spirit of antagonism to Christianity, 
such as, for instance, ‘‘ The Sepulchre of God ”; 
and such passages as the following are the 
reverse of conciliatory :— 

“The emancipation of Europe from the base 
yoke of ignorant or enforced beliefs in those Yahveh 
legends and Osiris myths which constitute Chris- 
tian orthodoxy was then beginning ; but it is now 
seven hundred years since, and Europeans still 
pretend, at least, belief in these Oriental fictions, 
and the priesthood sworn to their defence still find 
it pay.” 

This is outspoken enough, it is true; but 
there are passages in Mr. Glennie’s book where 
his very reticence makes his remarks mere 
offences. Nothing could be in more detest- 
able taste than the passage, p. 404, where, 
after making the assertion that the 
Nazareth girls are habitually unchaste, he 
insinuates an inference which we will not 
particularize here. In another place, he owns 
that “people are bound to be polite to other 
people’s gods”; but adds, that even Mr. 
Buckle’s mild form of deism was to him “ both 
ow incredible and emotionally detest- 
able.” 

Throughout the work the author uses the 
form Yahveh instead of Jehovah. It has been 
reserved for the present generation to set right 
the orthography of the Pentateuch and the 
Talmud. The late Prof. Ewald, it is said, 
used to begin his daily prayers with the 
words, “ Oh Yahveh! whom that fool G—n—s 
calleth Jehovah... .” A piece of pedantry 
that may be tolerated in a profound Semitic 
scholar like Ewald, becomes simply ridiculous 
ina book like the present. 

As a specimen of the conversations recorded 
in the ‘ Pilgrim Memories,’ we may instance 
that upon Spiritualism (p. 8, sey.). Mr. 
Buckle “admitted, indeed, that the large 
circular drawing-room table, which he averred 
that he had seen floating in mid air, was a 
phenomenon probably due not to spirits but 
to the development of some new force.” Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie, on the contrary, maintained 
that they were certainly explicable otherwise 
than by spirit-hypothesis. 

“TI said,” he proceeds, “ Be it for the sake of 
argument admitted that such phenomena there are. 
Scientific explanation, as I understand it, being 
simply the connecting of hitherto unconnected 
powers and phenomena with already known powers 
and phenomena, the history of science may be 
—< as the history of the progressive estab- 

ment of the great principle of mutual determi- 
nation.” 

—And so on for several pages. When we com- 
pare this pompous line of argument with the 





very vulgar facts which recent confessions of 
spiritists have proved to be the simple expla- 
nation of the so-called “ phenomena,” we think 
that we have an additional argument for what 
we have already asserted, namely, that post- 
humous conversations ought not to be made 
public. Mr. Buckle was, no doubt, bam- 
boozled at the séance he attended. Had the 
impressions which he received under conditions 
of nervous excitement been confirmed by his 
subsequent experience, we should have heard 
more of them in his works. As, however, he 
himself is silent on the subject, his biographer 
might have been equally discreet. On the 
whole, we cannot help thinking that the poor 
dying philosopher must have been occasionally 
bored with the long-winded German-Scottish 
scholastic technicalities of his admiring fellow- 
traveller. 

In reading some pages of the work, we are 
irresistibly reminded of the quaint hero of 
‘Happy Thoughts.’ Thus (p. 61), our author 
says :— 

“The topics of our conversation I find thus 
noted down in my diary,—‘ The Women of Egypt, 
Individuals and Races, the falsity of the syllogism 
and of special sciences.’.... And, after a time, I 
burst-out with what the meditations of my solitary 
day here had borne-in on me of the profound 
truth of that answer of the Apostles to those who 
asked, ri pe Set wovety (va owOG—What must I 
do to be saved? Iliarevoov !—Believe ”—[here 
follows a great deal about ideas, Siddharta the 
Bouddha, Jesus the Christ, &c.]. “Mr. Buclile, 
however, did not make much response to this, and 
soon after bidding me good night, left me to pursue 
these thoughts by myself amid the starry solitude,” 

Again (p. 163) :— 

“ At length, something I said to Mr. Buckle— 
something I said of the terribly tragic aspect of 
Modern Thought, and the Revolution which it is 
accomplishing. But Mr. Buckle did not seem to 
see it; indeed, quite disputed it, and the subject 
dropped.” 

Nevertheless, we are bound to own that in 
spite of all its faults the book is interesting as 
an attempt by an earnest thinker to work out 
a system of philosophy for himself. If the 
inquirer has arrived at something which he 
believes to be superior to Christianity, he is 
welcome to his belief; but the reader is also 
entitled to his own. 








St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to 
Philemon. <A Revised Text with Introduc- 
tions, Notes, and Dissertations. By J. B. 
Lightfoot, D.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 

AFTER a commentary on the epistle to the 
Philippians, similar in plan and method to the 
one before us, another on the Colossians 
and Philemon appears about seven years 
later, from the same author. He had already 
decided that the apostle of the Gentiles had 
written to the Philippians, Colossians, Ephe- 
sians, and Philemon, during his captivity at 
Rome, not at Cwsarea; and he had settled 
the order of them, commencing with the letter 
to the Philippians. We do not agree with 
him in respect to the order; but Rome 
seems the true place whence they issued, 
though Czsarea, to which Meyer assigns them, 
demanded more notice than a brief note by 
way of objection. 

The epistle to the Colossians differs in 
many respects from those addressed to the 
Romans and Galatians. Its polemics are of 
another type ; its doctrinal contents belong to 





a different category. Justification by faith is 
not asserted in it; the worthlessness of cir- 
cumcision towards salvation has no prominence. 
The person of Christ, his mediatorial dignity, 
his uniting efficacy, stand out to view. New 
errorists are aimed at, not the Judaisers who 
insisted on circumcision as essential to those 
who would be saved, but persons who had 
blended theosophy with their Judaism, and 
were strongly tinctured with mystic specula- 
tions of heathen origin, with metaphysical 
conceptions of the mode in which human 
beings may best hold intercourse with the 
Supreme Being in a world where evil prevails 
and material bodies contribute to its prevalence. 
The reader feels at once that he is introduced 
into another region of thought than that of 
St. Paul’s former epistles, and that the very 
language is cast in a different mould, so that 
he need not wonder at the leaders of the 
Tiibingen school finding diversity of author- 
ship, as well as posteriority of time to the 
apostle. But though much plausible reason- 
ing is produced by Baur and Schwegler, it is 
insufficient to shake the traditional opinion. 
Why should St. Paul be refused mental develop- 
ment, or the privilege of meeting heretical 
views in the way most directly adapted to 
overthrow them! Why should he be cramped 
into a doctrinal one-sidedness alien to the 
depth and comprehensiveness of his intellectual 
nature ? 

The volume before us consists of Introduc- 
tions to the two epistles, fullowed by the texts 
and notes. Far the greater part is devoted to 
the Colossian letter, no less than 366 pages ; 
while about fifty are given to the minor docu- 
ment. The Introduction, which is lengthened 
unduly, treats of the churches of the Lycus, 
the Colossian heresy, the Essenes, the charac- 
ter and contents of the epistle. After the 
text and notes, there are essays on some 
various readings, on the meaning of 7A:jpopa, 
and on the epistle from Laodicea. The disserta- 
tions occupy more space than the commentary 
proper. 

‘The volume contains the results of extensive 
reading, of comprehensive and minute learning, 
and of careful elaboration. It is characterized 
by independence of judgment and thoughtful 
exegesis. The reader is conscious of being 
guided by the hand of a scholar who has 
endeavoured to master the topics he discusses. 
An air of safety and timidity is breathed 
throughout the multitudinous materials so 
skilfully arranged and clearly presented. 
Whatever opinion be entertained of the con- 
clusions at which the author arrives, or of the 
interpretations he adopts, they are worthy of 
all attention, because they have the appear- 
ance, at least, of not being formed lightly or 
hastily. At the same time, the theological 
tendency of the Commentary is too prominent 
—for those at least who desire mere exegesis 
apart from doctrinal views. This tendency 
has encroached on the simple elucidation of 
the apostle’s meaning, overshadowing it with 
elaborate and collateral matter. The author 
indeed states that his chief aim has been to 
illustrate and develope the theological concep- 
tion of Christ underlying the epistle to the 
Colossians ; and the christology of the com- 
position is unquestionably a principal feature 
in it; but much more is brought out of the 
words than the apostle himself meant. The 
beliefs of the Catholic church of the fourth 
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and following centuries point and influence 
the conceptions which this commentator 
understands to underlie the original words. 
Here the temptation to which an orthodox 
churchman like Dr. Lightfoot is exposed is 
peculiarly strong ; and he has not been able 
to resist it, though he is honest throughout 
in trying to bring forth what the apostle zs 
supposed to have intended. We could have 
wished that the theologian had appeared less 
—the impartial expositor more. The com- 
mentator is careful to state that the real 
successors of the apostles in expounding the 
“true apostolic doctrine” are not the Fathers 
of the second century but those of the third 
and fourth centuries ; since the former do not 
emphasize the majesty of Christ’s person; and 
therefore he believes that the Pauline idea of 
this divine person contained in the Colossian 
epistle is essentially the same as that which 
the Fathers of these latter centuries opposed 
to Sabellianism and Arianism. In other 
words, those nearest the source apprehended it 
less clearly than those farther removed from 
it. The nearer the fountain the doctrine was 
less pure. The phrase “the true apostolic 
doctrine ” assumes a great deal, far more than 
Dr. Lightfoot can prove; and it would be 
wiser to avoid the assumption. 

The strength of the author’s exegesis is 
most favourably seen in his elaborate notes 
on Coloss. i. 15-20 and ii. 9-10, where he 
supposes that the apostle predicates of Christ 
‘absolute existence.” But he should not say 
that Paul predicates this of “the Word,” since 
the apostle never uses that term. The Logos 
is a title peculiar to the fourth gospel ; and it 
is difficult to bring the Logos-doctrine of that 
gospel’s prologue into exact harmony with the 
Pauline idea of Christ’s person. The former 
is an advance upon the latter. Dr. Lightfoot 
evinces considerable anxiety to harmonize the 
Pauline conceptions of Christ’s person in the 
Colossian epistle with those in the Apocalypse 
and the epistle to the Hebrews, bringing 
resemblances into full relief and concealing 
diversities. 

Much is suggested by the observations upon 
Papias in the first dissertation, where our 
author argues that no weight can be attached 
to the silence of Papias in Eusebius about 
Paul; and that the views of the Hierapolitan 
father are known from his associates, Polycarp 
and Ireneus. The arguments do not seem 
to be strong, and all mention of the doubtful 
genuineness of Polycarp’s epistle is suppressed. 

Among the dissertations the best are those 
on the Churches of the Lycus and the Colos- 
sian heresy, although the view adopted in the 
latter has nothing new to recommend it. That 
on the Essenes is very elaborate; but the 
objections urged against Zeller’s theory and 
several other statements are scarcely valid. 
Nor has the subject much to do with the right 
understanding of the epistle. It is the writer’s 
object, however, to discuss things collateral 
to the apostle’s writing, so that he almost 
overloads it. He diverges into extraneous 
topics, such at least as have no vital con- 
nexion with the proper interpretation of the 
sacred record. Hence a large space is devoted 
to the spurious epistle from Laodicea, the 
MSS. in which it is found, the Bibles in 
which it has appeared; and a Greek trans- 
lation of the Latin is given after that in Elias 
Hiutter’s Polyglott. A reference to Anger’s 





copious work might have sufficed. But the 
critic desires to be comprehensive, and to 
make his work complete in itself. Instead of 
taking the best Greek text, which is that of 
Tischendorf, and expounding it, he prints the 
text anew, and has, even, a discussion on some 
various readings. In consequence of this 
attempt at copiousness, an examination of the 
authenticity of the epistle has to be omitted, 
being reserved for the volume on the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, since it is the expositor’s 
opinion that the three letters are inseparably 
bound together, an opinion we hold to be in- 
correct. It is quite possible to disengage the 
epistle to the Ephesians from that to the 
Colossians in authorship ; and critics of more 
sagacity than Dr. Lightfoot have made the 
separation. But the latter has already settled 
it in his own mind that the Ephesian epistle 
is that which is meant in Coloss. iv. 16 ; that 
it was a circular document; and that the 
words, “‘in Ephesus,” in i. 1, were not there 
at first ; just as he adheres to the notion of a 
second Roman captivity in order to save the 
authenticity of the Pastoral epistles. He is a 
learned traditionalist, who makes an able 
attempt to uphold those conservative views 
respecting the Pauline epistles which have 
been shaken by recent criticism. After 
all, his verbal explanations of these two 
letters show his ability best. The force of the 
words and sentences of the inspired writer is 
brought out with great clearness. But he is 
less happy in discerning the bearing of internal 
evidence upon authorship, and appears to be 
disturbed by the tendency of modern specula- 
tion in some quarters, because it is adverse to 
old views. Entrenched within the ramparts 
of Church orthodoxy, he looks out upon the 
enemy, and strengthens the ramparts at every 
point where they have been most assaulted. 
With all his wide induction of the literature 
belonging to the epistles, he ignores some 
books that he should not have neglected, 
specifying others of no value because they 
have some relation to the ecclesiastical circle 
he is linked to; and it is pretty evident that 
he educes more out of the epistle, and imports 
more intention into the selection of certain 
words, thana man like Paul thought of. It is 
difficult to lay aside all theological prepos- 
sessions. Though the work is an important 
contribution to the exegesis of the two epistles, 
it does not satisfy the desires of those who 
are convinced that, during the first century 
and the first half of the second, the apostles 
and their disciples exhibited considerable 
divergence of doctrinal views: a divergence 
which retarded for a while the formation of 
what is called the Catholic Church, in which 
the two leading parties coalesced after a 
gradual approximation. It is impossible to 
blot out the existence of these parties, either 
in the first century or the first half of the 
second; and Prof. Lightfoot’s “true apostolic 
doctrine” must be divided between them. 








The History of Co-operation in England. By 

G. J. Holyoake. Vol. I. (Triibner & Co.) 
THs volume treats of co-operation in what 
Mr. Holyoake calls its Pioneer Period, and 
what some of his readers may be disposed to 
call its Utopian period. The term co-opera- 
tion, he says, “ was at first used in the sense 
of communism. Later it came to be restricted 





to the humbler operations of buying and gel}. 
ing provisions. It wasa great descent from 
the imperial altitude of world-making to s 

to selling long-sixteen candles and retailin 

treacle.” The present volume for the mog 
part soars in the “ imperial altitude” ; and there 
are probably persons whom the lofty schemes 
of social regeneration it describes will interest 
but, for our own part, we prefer the lower 
ground which Mr. Holyoake’s history wij 
take in the second volume, in which he pro- 
mises to treat of co-operation in its “ (op. 
structive Period.” Robert Owen and some 
other socialists, whose projects are discussed 
in the first volume, were heroic and admirable 
men, but we can see little connexion beyond 
the name, between co-operation, as they con. 
ceived it in their visionary schemes, and ¢p- 
operation as it now exists. ‘‘ The distinction 
of co-operators,” according to Mr. Holyoake, 
“is that they set the example of work pur. 
poseful, cheerful, hopeful, successful, for the 
workers.” Surely it cannot be said that the 
“‘ co-operators ” treated of in this volume were 
successful, however purposeful, cheerful, or 
hopeful? Mr. Holyoake relates that Robert 
Owen, one day passing by the Royal Exchange, 
said to a friend, ‘We shall have that one day. 
The old system must give way. It will come 
down of its own weight.” On this Mr. Holy- 
oake himself makes the sensible remark : “ The 
course of progress in this country is happily 
otherwise. Society does not come down. It 
gets itself underpinned and shored up, and 
takes time to get itself reconstructed on the 
new plan as soon as the new plan condescends 
to render itself intelligible.” He proceeds to 
ask with respect to the humble weavers and 
other working- people, now famous as the 
Rochdale Pioneers, who founded their co- 
operative store in 1844, “‘Who dreamed that 
these obscure mechanics would in 1872 cause 
shop-keepers in every High-street of every 
town of the British Empire to scream with an 
unknown dread?” But Robert Owen would 
scarcely have recognized the co-operation at 
which shop-keepers are so much alarmed as a 
realization of his plan, although the economy 
effected in distribution was, no doubt, a-part 
of his scheme. 

We shall be glad to see Mr. Holyoake’s 
second volume, and we would suggest to him 
to make some local inquiry with respect to the 
actual results of the experiment in co-operative 
agriculture to which he alludes in the follow- 
ing passage in the present volume :—“ The 
greatest and most needed application of co- 
operation isto agriculture. England has been 
backward herein. In one or two places a sen- 
sible farmer has achieved notable success. 
Mr. Gurdon of Assington is the most con- 
spicuous instance.” Mr. Gurdon of Assington 
was a country gentleman, and not a very suc- 
cessful one; and we should like to know 
something more of the facts before attributing 
to him, as other writers besides Mr. Holyoake 
have done, such signal success as a “ CO- 
operator.” 

There are two or three rather inappropriate 
expressions in this volume, which it would be 
well to correct in a second edition. For in- 
stance, Mr. Sargant, as an anti-socialist bio- 
grapher of Mr. Owen, is described (p. 79) a8 
“an alien historian.” We believe the reference 
is to Mr. William Lucas Sargant, a Birming- 
ham manufacturer who, highly to his credit, 
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js also a man of letters, an author, and a poli- 
tical economist. Mr. Holyoake’s expression 
would naturally lead a reader to suppose that 
the historian referred to was a foreigner. 








M. GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

L’Histoire de France depuis les Temps les 
plus reculés jusqwen 17893; vracontée a 
mes Letits-Enfants. Par M. Guizot. 4 
vols. (Hachette.) 

The History of France from the Earliest Times 
to the Year 1789; related for the Rising 
Generation. By M. Guizot. Translated by 
R. Black, M.A. 5 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Durinc the course-of his long life very 

different estimates were formed of M. Guizot. 

No French statesman has exercised a greater 

influence, none has excited warmer admiration, 

none has had more bitter enemies, or been the 
object of more hatred and contempt. On 
two points, however, friends and foes have 
alike agreed to do him justice. All the 
world has acknowledged the genius of the 
historian, all the world has admired the austere 
simplicity of his private life, and the tender 
solicitude with which, although involved in 
the most absorbing political matters, he per- 
formed the duties of a father and grandfather. 

The work which was the last task of his life, 

and which he left unfinished, ‘ L’Histoire de 

France, racontée 4 mes Petits-Enfants,’ shows 

us the most attractive sides of M. QGuizot’s 

character ; it brings before us the father and 
the historian. The ex-Professor of the Sor- 
bonne, the ex-Minister of Public Instruction, 
the ex-statesman, was over seventy when he 
undertook to teach the children of his 
daughters the history of France. He took a 
pleasure in thus going over again in his old 
age that history to the study of which he had 
devoted the best, the most honourable, and 
the most useful years of his life, to follow 
anew, through all its changes, the country 
which he had himself governed for many 
years, and which he had guided to the most 
lamentable of catastrophes. The grandfather 
spoke, the grandchildren listened, the daughters 
took notes. It was by the aid of these notes 
that some years later M. Guizot was able to 
go over the ground again and to publish this 

History of France. 

Issued in France in weekly numbers, and 
in England in monthly parts, and enriched 
with admirable designs by one of the best of 
contemporary artists, M. A. de Neuville, the 
book immediately became popular,—so popular, 
indeed, that the copyright forms the most 
important part of the fortune left by M. 
Guizot. This popularity has in many respects 
been deserved. The History isa most pleasant 
book; it is capitally adapted for reading aloud 
of an evening in a family circle, for the 
youngest and the oldest of the listeners will 
alike be interested. Without being written 
in a style always correct or elegant, it never- 
theless possesses the dignified tone and the 
Serene gravity which characterize all M. 
Guizot’s works. The quotations from original 
authorities are numerous and well chosen. 
The historian’s criticisms, although at times 
a trifle commonplace, are usually just and 
moderate, and we recognize in them at once 
the well-informed savant and the politician 
full of practical knowledge. We may more 
especially call attention to M, Guizot’s remarks 





on the consequences of the conquest of Eng- 
land, so fortunate to the conquered English, 
so disastrous to France from which the victors 
came; on the Crusades, and their causes; on 
the difference between the Communes, a social 
organization which played a great ré/e in the 
Middle Ages, and disappeared in modern 
times, and the Tiers Ktat, of which the in- 
fluence gradually became more predominant 
in French history; upon Etienne Marcel, a 
reformer of genius, carried by ideas impossible 
of realization at his epoch into criminal acts ; 
on Louis the Eleventh, whose great qualities 
as a ruler atone for the low, repulsive sides 
of his nature; on the abjuration of Henry the 
Fourth, an act of patriotism as well as of policy 
easily explicable in the case of a king who 
had never been a fervent Protestant and never 
became a fervent Catholic; finally, on the 
‘Grand Dessein’ of Henry the Fourth, which 
M. Guizot rightly believes to have been in 
great measure concocted by Sully after the 
event. 

The whole work is animated by a spirit 
of patriotism, free from illusions or pre- 
judices, and a profound faith in the future 
and in progress, sentiments which, in a man 
of M. Guizot’s age, have something peculiarly 
touching and noble about them. After having 
quoted certain words written in 1823, which 
finish thus,—‘‘ France may reflect, without 
regret, upon any history: her own has always 
been glorious, and the future promised to her 
will assuredly recompense her for all she has 
hitherto lacked,” he adds,—“ In 1870, after the 
experiences and notwithstanding the sorrows 
of my long life, I have still confidence in our 
country’s future.” 

However, in spite of the book’s merits, and 
the special interest attaching to the circum- 
stances under which it was written, we shall 
not, we trust, be wanting in respect for 
M. Guizot’s memory if we make important 
reserves before admitting the scientific worth 
of this History. 

Even some of its merits are in a sense 
defects. It can, for instance, as we have 
already remarked, be read with interest by 
persons of any age. No doubt this is a 
merit, but it is one that is dearly bought. 
The character of the work is too indefinite : 
it is in some measure suited to everybody, 
but it runs the risk of suiting nobody. It is 
not, in spite of its title, suited to children,—it 
is too grave, too abstract, too dull. Grown- 
up persons, on the other hand, will find it too 
much of a mere narrative, too uncritical; they 
will complain that it gives undue space to the 
outside of history, and tells too little about 
manners and institutions. The book, in fact, 
is best adapted to young people between 
thirteen and sixteen, who have begun to 
reflect, but whose minds are not yet ripe. It 
will give them a taste for French history and 
a knowledge of its general outlines, although 
even they should not look on it as a book to 
be studied closely. 

If the work shows traces of its origin, it 
also betrays the age of its author, and that 
more and more obviously as the book proceeds. 
Each volume is feebler than its predecessor. 
The first two, which reach to the death of 
Louis the Twelfth, are satisfactory; the 
third, which ends with the assassination of 
Henry the Fourth, is feeble; the fourth is 

ositively bad. M. Guizot was even then too 





weak to write himself, and, still worse, the 
engravings are no longer the work of M. de 
Neuville, and become as poor as the letter-press, 

The arrangement, especially in the last 
volumes, is most defective. Instead of follow- 
ing a chronological order, M. Guizot adopted 
a methodic order. He divides a reign into 
five or six independent sections. For instance, 
treating of Louis the Fourteenth, he deals suc- 
cessively with the king's wars, his administra- 
tion, the religious affairs of his reign, the state 
of manners, and of the Court. Unfortunately 
each of these sections becomes incomprehensible 
in its isolation, and apart from the chrono- 
logical succession of events. Thus the war of 
1688 has no meaning, when we have not heard 
a word about the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes ; and the Court exercised a constant 
influence on the foreign and domestic policy of 
Louis the Fourteenth. M. Guizot separates 
all these facts, and the reader cannot grasp 
the threads that unite them. 

In all this work there is little or nothing 
said about the development of institutions. 
The reader will search in vain for exact details 
about the Royal Administration, the Parlia- 
ments, the Finances, the Army, &c. The 
growth of Literature and the Fine Arts during 
the Middle Ages, that is, during a period when 
France exercised the greatest influence upon 
Europe, is disposed of in some insignificant 
pages in connexion with the Renaissance. 
The chapter on the Renaissance is one of the 
poorest in the book; and that on the Refor- 
mation is also very bad, although one would 
have expected that when writing on such a 
theme M. Guizot would have been at his best. 

At the age at which he began this laborious 
task, the veteran historian was no longer able 
to make himself familiar with the most recent 
researches, Like Vertot, who, on receiving 
some documents about the siege of Malta 
when he had done writing, rejected them, with 
the remark, “Il est trop tard, mon si¢ge est 
fait,” the siege of M. Guizot was completely 
finished long ago; and so he retails a number 
of exploded stories and theories. He believes 
in the identity of the Cymri, the Cimbri, and 
the Cimmerians, and in the existence of Phara- 
mond. He attributes to the ‘Histoire de la 
Gaule Méridionale’ of Fauriel an authority it 
lost long ago. He accepts the fable of the 
marriage of Rollo with a daughter of Charles 
the Simple, named Gistle,—the apocryphal 
anecdote which represents Hugh Capet asking 
a count, “Qui t’a fait comte ?” and the latter 
answering, “‘Qui t’a fait roi?”—the tradition 
which supposes all the men of the time to 
have been in a state of panic at the approach 
of the year a.p. 1000. He believes in the 
speech of the Pope’s Legate at the sack of 
Béziers, “ Tuez les tous, Dieu reconnaitra les 
siens”; he does not altogether deny the authen- 
ticity of the Pragmatic Sanction of Saint Louis ; 
he does not know that the burning of Mag- 
deburg was not ordered by Tilly; he is in 
doubt about the part taken by the Prince de 
Condé in the Massacre of the Notables, July 4, 
1652. 

From these remarks it will be seen that this 
book is far from being, as some friendly critics 
have asserted, one of the best general histories 
of France. M. Guizot’s volumes cannot be 
said to add anything to our knowledge ; 
they contain neither original results nor 
profound views. Still this literary legacy of 
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one of the most eminent Frenchmen of the 
century is, as a popular work, both remarkable 
and useful. 








The Campaign of 1870-71: Operations of the 
German Engineers and “ Technical Troops” 
during the Franco-German War of 1870-71. 
Published by Authority and in accordance 
with Official Documents. By Adolf Goetze. 
Translated from the German by Col. G. 
Graham, C.B. (H. 8. King & Co.) 

THE title-page is full of a promise which the 
contents of the book do not by any means 
satisfactorily fulfil. In no war since the 
great modifications in the art of war caused 
by the improvement of artillery and rifles 
have there been so many sieges as in the cam- 
paign of 1870-71. The experience of the 
Germans must therefore be most valuable, 
and by that experience we hoped to profit. 
We are, however, disappointed. The sieges of 
Paris, Strasbourg, and Belfort have been omitted 
—we believe that separate works are to be 
devoted to them—and the book before us 
contains but a description of what may be 
termed the minor engineering operations of 
the war. Indeed, it chronicles scarcely one 
genuine siege, for almost all the fortresses 
mentioned were captured after a blockade or 
a few hours of bombardment. The author, 
moreover, while dry and technical to a degree, 
after the manner of Prussian military writers, 
omits many valuable details which the scientific 
soldier would like to know. For example, little 
is to be learnt from a statement that a bridge was 
destroyed by a certain weight of powder, if we 
are not at the same time furnished with an 
account of the size, nature, and material of 
the bridge, and particulars as to the shafts and 
galleries excavated, &c. Still here and there 
information worth storing up is to be found 
in the publication before us, and to some of 
it we shall briefly refer. 

Not the least interesting portion of the 
book is the introductory chapter, which treats 
of the organization of the German Engineers 
and “Technical Troops.” The latter are an 
institution peculiar to Germany, and consist 
of men trained in technical engineer duties, 
but incorporated with the different battalions 
of the Guards, line, and Landwehr. They do 
not seem to have been of much use, for, 
brought under fire in battles with their com- 
rades, they suffered severely during the earlier 
actions, and afterwards the battalions to which 
they belonged were so weak that the Technical 
Troops were retained for the ordinary duties of 
an infantry soldier. We have said that the 
institution is peculiar to Germany, but our 
pioneers could easily be converted into an 
equivalent. Instead, however, of being trained 
as engineers, they spend all their time in 
doing mere mechanics’ work in barracks. The 
idea has several times been suggested to the 
English authorities, but it is contrary to prece- 
dent, and that is enough.— 

“ The Prussian Corps of Engineers in July, 1870, 
consisted altogether of about! 40 officers, some 
of whom were appointed to the staff, fortifications, 
and military schools, &c., and some to serve with 
the pioneer battalions. On a general average, each 
officer got a change of employment every three or 
four years.” 

There were twelve pioneer battalions, which 
in time of peace consisted of a pontoon com- 
pany, two sapper companies, and a miner com- 





pany. As a rule, the first company was 
exercised in military bridging, and the other 
three in siege works. Little time, therefore, 
was left for the general duties of pioneers or 
those of mining. In addition to these twelve 
battalions, there was the cadre of a Torpedo 
detachment. When mobilization was ordered, 
the officers of the Engineer Corps, as well as 
the Landwehr pioneer officers, were dis- 
tributed among the different armies as well 
as among the technical detachments to 
which we shall refer presently. Each bat- 
talion furnished three field pioneer companies, 
and, with the exception of the Guards’ pioneer 
battalion, three garrison companies. In addi- 
tion, a reserve company was formed in each 
battalion. A field company on the war foot- 
ing consisted of five officers, one surgeon, 212 
men—including soldiers of the train—seven- 
teen horses, and three waggons. Of the latter, 
one was for officers’ equipment, one for tools, 
and a third for powder. The field companies 
were so organized as to contain men who, in 
time of peace, had belonged to different com- 
panies, and had been specially trained to par- 
ticular duties. Thus, in the pontoon companies, 
there were eight corporals’ sections of pon- 
tooneers, three of sappers, and one of miners. 
In the sapper companies there were ten sec- 
tions of sappers, one section of pontooneers, 
and one of miners. The garrison companies 
consisted of four officers, one surgeon, and 200 
men. They were formed from the No. 4, the 
miners, company of each battalion, which was 
broken up on the mobilization, and from 
Landwehr men. The garrison companies were, 
at all events nominally, collected into bat- 
talions. The constitution of the companies was 
as follows:—No. 1, or the pontoon company, 
had 100 pontooneers, seventy-five sappers, and 
twenty-five miners. No. 2, orthe miners’ com- 
pany, had 175 sappers, and twenty-five miners. 
No. 3, the miners’ company, consisted entirely 
of miners. The twelve telegraph divisions 
were supplied by the Guards and No. 4 bat- 
talions; of these, seven were field and five 
etappen divisions. To each of thetwelve field 
pioneer companies attached to the twelve 
army corps were added a light field bridge 
train, and an entrenching column. There 
was besides in each army corps a pontoon 
column. The other technical detachments 
were five railway detachments, some torpedo 
detachments,—number not given,—a balloon 
detachment, and a field photographic detach- 
ment. In addition to the pioneer battalions, 
there were also the so-called “Technical 
Troops,” to which we have above alluded. Well 
provided as the German army was with bridge 
equipment, they wisely reserved the latter, as 
far as possible, for emergencies, and generally 
made use of materials found on the spot. For 
example, the Wiirtemberg pioneers constructed 
a trestle bridge, seventy-five yards long, over 
the Marne, near Lagny, out of unprepared 
timber. Equally skilful and_ energetic 
in destruction of passages over rivers 
were the German engineers during the 
war; but we regret to say that in few in- 
stances are the details of their work given so 
fully as to be instructive. The following 
accounts of the demolition of some bridges 
over the Seine, near Rouen, are not without 
interest to the professional reader. In one 
chain bridge “a span of 100 métres was 
destroyed in three quarters of an hour by 











sawing through both chain cables.” Another 
large bridge, “‘ constructed with five spans of 
thirty-eight and forty-eight métres,” was dealt 
with as follows :— 


“The upper structure of this bridge consisted of 
lattice girders three mitres high, and the piers 
were built of sandstone, protected by a casing of 
iron four centimetres thick. Shafts were sunk 
into two of these piers, and charges of altogether 
two and a half hundredweight of powder were 
lodged, which were fired simultaneously by Beck- 
ford’s fuse with excellent results, destroying two 
bays of forty-eight métres each. One of these was 
hurled into the river, and disappeared ; while the 
other was only broken, and remained with one 
end still resting on the pier, while the other, held 
up by some pieces of ironwork, huvg about 15 
métres above the surface of the water.” 

It is worthy of notice that the Germans 
seldom fired their mines by electricity. 

_ From the “ final remarks,” we gather that, 
in the opinion of the author,— 

“even small fortresses have great strategic in- 
fluence, as it was the large number of them dotted 
over the field of operations which alone enabled 
the French army, so hastily assembled and badly 
disciplined, to make so good a defence. The fact 
that the small fortresses, which have been specially 
mentioned in these pages, had been completely 
and unaccountably neglected, and left in a state 
which rendered them powerless against modern 
arms, was of unspeakable injury to the French 
cause. Had there been fewer of these fortresses, 
and had these few been maintained in as good 
order as those German fortresses which, for many 
reasons, cannot be strengthened in proportion tothe 
rapid progress in modern artillery, there can be no 
doubt but that the position of the First Army 
during December and January would have been 
very critical, if not wholly untenable.” 

The author urges that the campaign showed 
the importance of field works, and laments 
“the disinclination still felt in the German 
army to the use of the pick and shovel.” 

With respect to the demolition and restora- 
tion of communications, he points out “the 
necessity of having each unit of the technically 
trained troops as mobile as possible, and of 
having a perfect equipment for them.” He 
very justly observes that “a hurried or in- 
complete demolition is often worse than use- 
less,” as creating a baseless feeling of confidence. 

The task of the translator of the book before 
us has been well performed, but we could have 
wished that he had added a few of his own notes. 








ORIGEN’S HEXAPLA. 

Origenis THexaplorum que supersunt ; sive 
Veterum Interpretum Greecorum in totum 
Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta. Post Fla- 
minium Nobilium, Drusium, et Monte- 
falconium, adhibita etiam versione Syro- 
Hexaplari, concinnavit, emendavit, et multis 
partibus auxit Fridericus Field, A.M. 
Oxonii. 2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


THE title-page of this work briefly describes 
what the learned author has attempted. He 
has undertaken to enlarge the fragments of 
the Septuagint and other Greek translators of 
the Bible hitherto edited, to correct them in 
various instances, and to produce an edition 
more useful in the criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment than any preceding one. For this pur- 
pose he has worked upon the basis of Mont- 
faucon’s, to the merits of which he pays 4 
just tribute of praise. There are two sources 
whence the Hexaplar fragments are drawn, 
MSS. of the LXX. and the Syro- Hexaplar 
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version. ‘These Dr. Field has diligently 
and laboriously employed. The collations of 
Holmes and Parsons, printed and unprinted, 
are given,—those which they used, and which 
they did not. The Syro-Hexaplar version, 
which is partly unpublished, he collated as 
faithfully as possible, having been assisted in 
this respect by the labours of Ceriani and 
Wright. 

The work is introduced by learned Prole- 
gomena discussing the different names of the 
Hexapla, the editions of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, anonymous editions, the 
composition of the Hexapla, the version of 
the LXX. as it was in the Hexapla, the inter- 
preters 70 “EBpaixdv, 6 Lipos, 7d Lapapertixov, 
whose readings occur in the Hexapla, the 
edition of Lucian, the marks and notes, and 
the fate of the work after Origen’s death. 
The treatment of these topics is full, occupy- 
ing nearly one hundred pages. Amid so many 
details there is room for considerable diversity 
of opinion, and we cannot go along with the 
critic in all his statements. , He is not familiar 
with the most recent investigations ; Eich- 
horn’s Introduction being the general measure 
of his knowledge, supplemented in a very 
few cases by De Wette, Credner, and others, 
Amersfoordt’s dissertation on Holmes’s read- 
ings is not noticed any more than Frankel’s 
‘Vorstudien.’ There are also omissions in 
some of the chapters. After treating of 
Lucian’s recension of the LXX. one would 
expect mention of Hesychius’s, which was 
current, according to Jerome, in the churches 
of Egypt; but the Egyptian bishop is ignored. 
This is surprising, because Eichhorn has 
devoted a short paragraph to the point (vol. 
i§ 176). In treating of Aquila, he rightly 
assents to the opinion that he is identical with 
Akilas spoken of in Rabbinical books ; yet 
Onkelos is not named, though it is necessary 
to do so because many deny the identity 
of Akilas with him. Nor do we discern 
any cogency in the remarks about Justin 
Martyr having no reference to Aquila in the 
passages of his Dialogue with Trypho in which 
the Greek translation of Isaiah vii. 14 is can- 
vassed. But we have not space to criticize all 
the chapters of the Prolegomena. The author 
shows his acquaintance with the topics neces- 
sary to his purpose, and propounds his views 
with moderation; though we cannot help 
observing that his critical faculty is not equal 
to his accuracy and industry in the body of the 
work ; or that he is less fitted for argumenta- 
tion than for the business of a conscientious 
and laborious collator. 

Each book of the Old Testament is preceded 
by an account of the sources employed, and 
below the text there are various readings and 
remarks, which enhance the value of the whole. 
The first volume reaches as far as the book 
of Esther ; the second concludes with Malachi, 
and has, besides a considerable Auctarium, 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek indexes, with one 
of authors. 

The work is a great monument to the author's 
learning and labour. Prosecuted for twelve 
years with untiring zeal, it excels the very 
able book of Montfaucon in the extent of its 
materials and the correctness with which they 
are adduced. That it is an important advance 
upon all its predecessors is obvious. It is a 
critical edition worthy of the age, and we con- 
gtatulate the learned author on its completion. 





Works like this prove that learning still 
flourishes in England, and that it is not the 
monopoly of foreign scholars. Henceforth 
the name of Field will always be associated 
with the ancient Greek interpreters of the 
Bible as one deserving high praise. It was 
fortunate that the delegates of the Oxford 
Press undertook to bear the expense; were 
they always ready to do so in works of similar 
range and excellence, they might be the means 
of encouraging many scholars to labour in 
fields where learning is its own reward. The 
aged cleric finishes a brief sketch of his life 
with the statement that he has laboured in 
literature for almost forty years “sine honore”; 
but is not the work before us the honourable 
memorial of a well-spent life ; and has not his 
own University, tardy in its benefits as it un- 
doubtedly is, given him at length a token of 
its grateful recognition? All Biblical scholars 
will be familiar with the Hexaplar labours 
of our English divine, and appreciate the 
excellent fruit supplied for their use. 








Spiritualist Philosophy. The Spirits’ Book, Con- 
taining the Principles of Spiritist Doctrine 
on the Immortality of the Soul ; the Nature 
of Spirits, and their Relations with Men ; 
the Moral Law; the Present Life, the 
Future Life, and the Destiny of the Human 
Race. According to the Teachings of Spirits 
of High Degree, transmitted through various 
Mediums. Collected and Set in Order by 
Allan Kardec. Translated from the Hun- 
dred and Twentieth Thousand by Anna 
Blackwell. (Triibner & Co.) 


AT length we have a translation into English 
of the celebrated Allan Kardec’s ‘ Spiritualist 
Philosophy,’ and a very dreary book it is ;—let 
the reader believe us. Allan Kardec was not 
himself a medium. For some reason or other 
he was not personally favoured with com- 
munications from the spirit-world. All 
that he here tells us, therefore, is 
only second-hand. He pretends to set 
forth a philosophy of certain arcana into 
which he was not himself admitted. Now we 
all know of what little value is second-hand 
evidence. In our own courts of law, at least, 
it has no weight whatever. But this man, 
whose real name was Rivail, and not Kardec,— 
the latter being a name which he tells us that 
he was enjoined by certain mediums, so called, 
to assume,—has the impudence to try and foist 
upon the world a system built up on the 
evidence of persons whom no one knows, but 
alleged by him to have communications with 
the world of spirits. He wants to make us 
believe that the spirits of “John the Evan- 
gelist, St. Augustine, St. Vincent de Paul, 
St. Louis, the Spirit of Truth, Socrates, Plato, 
Fénelon, Franklin, Swedenborg,” &c., actually 
communicated to him through certain media, 
not in the old-fashioned way of rapping on a 
table, nor by the pencil and planchette, but 
by the medium boldly taking pencil in hand 
and writing, on any kind of paper, the answers 
of Socrates, Fénelon, Franklin, or whomsoever 
else, to any questions that M. Rivail or Kardec 
chose to put to them. ‘Truly a worthy occu- 
pation for the spirits of such exalted personages! 
We wonder what would Franklin have thought 
of it in his lifetime could he have foreseen 
what use would be made of his name in after 
ages by these mystery-mongers! Imagine the 





spirit of Franklin taking part in the following 
little catechism :— 

“‘Do spirits foresee the epoch of their next 
return to corporeal life?’ ‘They have the pre- 
sentiment of that return, as a blind man feels the 
heat of the fire he is approaching. They know 
that they will be re-incarnated, as you know that 
you will die, but without knowing when the 
change would occur.’—‘ Re-incarnation, then, is a 
necessity of spirit life, as death is a necessity of 
corporeal life?’ ‘Certainly.’— ‘Do all spirits 
occupy themselves beforehand with their ap- 
proaching incarnation?’ ‘There are some who 
never give it a thought, and who even know 
nothing about it ; that depends on their greater 
or less degree of advancement. In some cases, 
the uncertainty in which they are left in regard to 
their future is a punishment.’—‘ Cana spirit hasten 
orretard the moment of his re-incarnation?’ ‘He 
may hasten it by the action of a strong desire ; he 
may also put it off if he shrink from the trial 
awaiting him (for the cowardly and the indifferent 
are to be found among spirits as among men), but 
he cannot do so with impunity. He suffers from 
such delay, as the sick man suffers who shrinks 
ee ewploying the remedy which alone can cure 

im,’ ” 
—aAnd so forth. 

We often hear to what ‘base uses” the 
dust of great men may return :— 

Imperial Czesar dead and turned to clay 

May stop a hole to keep the wind away ! 
But what would this be in comparison with 
having his mighty spirit vexed by the interro- 
gatories of an inquisitive Gaul like Rivail, 
alias Kardec 4 

With respect to many of the questions and 
answers here asked and given, we would ob- 
serve that M. Kardec might have looked into 
any accepted theological treatise of the ortho- 
dox kind without troubling the spirits at all. 
Tor example :— 

“What proof have we of the existence of 
God?’ ‘The axiom which you apply in all your 
scientific researches, “there is no effect without a 
cause.” Search out the cause of whatever is not 
the work of man, and reason will furnish the 
answer to your question.’—‘ What is to be inferred 
from the intuition of the existence of God which 
may be said to be the common property of the 
human mind?’ ‘Tbat God exists; for whence 
could the human mind derive this intuition if it 
had no real basis? The inference to be drawn 
from the fact of this intuition is a corollary of the 
axiom, “there is no effect without a cause.”’ 
—‘ May not our seemingly intuitive sense of the 
existence of God be the result of education and of 
acquired ideas?’ ‘If such were the case, how 
should this intuitive sense be possessed by your 
savages ?’—‘ Is the first cause of the formation of 
things to be found in the essential properties of 
matter?’ ‘If such were the case, what would be 
the cause of those properties! There must 
always be a first cause.’—‘ What is to be thought 
of the opinion that attributes the first formation 
of things to a fortuitous combination of matter, in 
other words, to chance?’ ‘Another absurdity! 
Who that is possessed of common sense can regard 
chance as an intelligent agent? And, besides, 
what is chance? Nothing.—‘ What proof have 
we that the first cause of all things is a Supreme 
Intelligence, superior to all other intelligences?’ 
‘You have a proverb which says, “The workman 
is known by his work.” Look around you, and, 
from the quality of the work, infer that of the 
workman.’ ” 

We fancy that we have heard the like of 
this before. There was one Paley among 
ourselves who argued in the same direction, 
though, of course, it was not his spirit that 
communicated with the French medium, who, 
we presume, never heard of him; neither, 
indeed, was Paley the first who used the 
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argument from design in his treatise on the 
Evidences. Still it is a pity that M. Kardec’s 
medium did not call him up, since his illus- 
tration about the watch might have tended to 
enliven the argument. 

Of a similar dreary kind are most of these 
communications—the merest platitudes. Take, 
for instance, the following :— 

“¢Ts it wrong to study other people’s defects?’ 
‘To do so merely for the sake of criticizing or 
divulging them is very wrong, for it is a want of 
charity. To do so with a view to your own bene- 
fit, through your consequent avoidance of those 
defects, may sometimes be useful ; but you must 
not forget that indulgence for the faults of others 
is one of the elements of charity, Before reproach- 
ing others with their imperfections, you should 
see whether others might not reproach you with 
the same defects. The only way to profit by such 
a critical examination of your neighbour's faults is 
by endeavouring to acquire the opposite virtues. 
Is he miserly? Be generous. Is he proud? Be 
humble and modest. Is he harsh? Be gentle. 
Is he shabby and petty? Be great in all you do. 
In a word, act in such a way as that it may not 
be said of you, in the words of Jesus, that you 
“see the mote in your brother's eye, but do not see 
the beam in your own eye.”’ 

Being a schoolmaster, and a very moral 
man, such stuffas this, no doubt, found favour 
in Kardec’s eyes; but it was easy for any 
medium to rattle it off “with the utmost 
rapidity,” as he tells us. Many writers—our 
own forgotten Blair among them—have said 
the same things much better. We wonder 
what can have come over our French neigh- 
bours, when, in spite of their reputation for 
liveliness, we are told that such a book has 
sold among them to the extent of 120,000 
copies! We should have much preferred that 
Miss Blackwell, instead of translating it, had 
favoured us with some of her own spirit com- 
munications, which, like those we mentioned 
a few years ago, had at least the merit of 
being, to a certain extent, entertaining. 

In conclusion, we regret to mention that 
the world is threatened with a succession of 
these works, the writer of which, besides 
establishing the Mevue Spirite, before his 
death in 1869, founded an institution called 
“‘The Joint-Stock Company for the Continua- 
tion of the Works of Allan Kardec.” As to 
the success of this company, whose founder, 
according to Miss Blackwell, “was never 
known to laugh,” the fair translator of this 
work appears to have no doubt.— 

“Tt is impossible (she says) to ascertain with 
any exactness the number of those who have 
adopted the views set forth by Allan Kardec. 
Estimated by themselves at many millions, they 
are incontestably very numerous, The periodicals 
devoted to the advocacy of these views in various 
countries already number over forty, and new ones 
are constantly appearing.” 

Truly a sad condition of things upon enter- 
ing the fourth quarter of the nineteenth 
century! 








The Parliamentary History of the Act of 
Uniformity, 13 and 14 Charles II. Cap. 4. 
With Illustrations from Documents not 
hitherto published. By C. A. Swainson, 
D.D. (Bell & Sons.) 

THE pamphlet of Canon Swainson deserves a 

welcome from theologians, as a valuable con- 

tribution to the history of ecclesiastical legis- 
lation. But its subject is of more than technical 
interest, when we consider the part which the 


Act of Uniformity has played, not merely in 
the history of the Church, but also in the 
political history of the nation. Canon Swain- 
son has carefully collected the information to 
| be found in sources accessible to the general 
| public, and, being fortunate enough to secure 
in addition a few interesting documents not 
hitherto published, has presented us with an 
account which, on the score of completeness, 
leaves little to be desired, Add to this that 
his style is lucid, and that, whilst careful not 
to omit any details which have a bearing on 
his subject, he never allows his reader to lose 
himself in by-ways, so as to become forgetful 
of the main road, and it will readily be con- 
ceded that he has offered us an eminently 
readable book. 

Any one desirous of understanding the 
rationale of the Act of Uniformity will do 
well carefully to study the political history of 
the times. The Convention Parliament, as it 
is called, had been hastily dissolved to make 
room for an assembly which should be more 
in harmony with the policy of the King and 
his Court. The political move proved success- 
ful beyond expectation, and the new House, 
elected under the pressure of panic, was com- 
posed for the greater part of Royalists, bent 
with heart and soul on a policy of re-action. 
Opportunities for the exhibition of the spirit 
which animated them would naturally present 
themselves ; but none greater, and therefore 
more welcome, could be found than the settle- 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs. Attached by 
tradition to their Church, caring little for 
religion, but all the more for theology, being, 
above all, aware that nowhere is it possible to 
concentrate a greater amount of bitterness and 
of hostility than in a theological formula, 
they were far from reluctant when the Church 
question was offered to them for discussion. 

The King himself showed at the out- 
set, in the famous Declaration of Breda, 
when the tide had not yet risen which 
would lead him to fortune, that ecclesiastical 
questions were a matter of indifference to him. 
The welfare of the Church was in his eyes 
subservient to that of the State, or rather of 
his own dynasty. He looked on the Church 
as an instrument to be made use of for poli- 
tical purposes. Besides, he was of an indolent, 
easy-going disposition, and averse to any 
excess of zeal. His followers were frequently 
his masters, and his conduct, after the Act of 
Uniformity had become law, showed that he 
had been led on by forces which he was 
unable to control. 

Such were the circumstances under which 
a Bill for the Uniformity of Public Prayer and 
Administration of Sacraments was introduced 
in the House of Commons on the 29th of June. 
A Committee was appointed on the 3rd of 
July, and ordered to report on the printed 
book (the Prayer-Book of 1604) if the original 
book (the Prayer-Book of 1552) could not be 
found. On the 9th of July the Bill was read 
for the third time and passed. 

The Bill was brought in the House of Lords 
on the 10th of July, but not read till the 14th 
of January. The delay, of which the House of 
Commons complained on two occasions, was 
caused by Convocation, which had been sitting 
from the 8th of May till the 30th of July, and 
re-assembled on the 21st of November, in 
order to revise the Prayer-Book. On the 29th 
of January there was a discussion on the sub- 
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ject of the Bill in the Upper House of Cop. 
vocation ; and on the 19th of February there 
appears to have been a meeting of the Privy 
Council, at which four of the Bishops attend 
to discuss the revised book. On the 25th of 
February the Prayer-Book, as approved by the 
King, was presented to the House of Lords by 
the Lord Chancellor, with a message from the 
King to their Lordships. On the 1st of March 
the King acquainted the House of Commons. 
that the Prayer-Book, as revised by Convoca- 
tion, had been transmitted to the House of 
Lords. On the 13th of March the alterations 
and amendments made by a Committee of the 
House of Lords were read, and it was ex- 
pressly declared that the Bill related to the 
book recommended by the King, and not to 
the book brought from the House of Commons, 
On the 9th of April the Bill was read a third 
time in the House of Lords, and a conference 
ordered with the House of Commons. After 
protracted discussions in the House of Com- 
mons, and several conferences between the two 
Houses, the Bill was sent up to the House of 
Lords on the 8th of May. On the 9th of May 
a message was sent to the House of Commons 
reporting that the House of Lords agreed 
to the amendments made by that House, 
Meanwhile, the Book of Common Prayer was 
being printed under the superintendence of 
Sancroft, and it was resolved that the Act 
of Uniformity should take effect on the 24th 
of August. 

The Act of Uniformity will be found in ‘The 
Statutes of the Realm,’ vol. v. Canon Swainson 
gives the Bill as it came from the Lords to the 
Commons on the 10th of April. The Bill 
contains several alterations and additions, 
specially two provisoes of a conciliatory nature, 
which the Commons refused to pass. Of the 
original Bill as it left the House of Commons 
parts are already known; but, as a whole, it still 
remains a matter of uncertainty. In addition 
to the Bill, which the reader will find it 
interesting to compare with the Act as it now 
stands, Canon Swainson calls attention to “a 
proviso from the King, presented to the House 
of Lords, March 17, 1661,” and embodied in 
their copy of the Bill—a document cha- 
racteristic of the King’s conciliatory dispo- 
sition—and to several memoranda and rough 
notes, apparently made by some member of a 
Committee of the House of Lords. Canon 
Swainson touches slightly on two questions, 
which will probably ever remain questions 
brilantes. The first of these is whether 
Parliament accepted the Prayer-Book of Con- 
vocation as it left that assembly, December 
20, 1661, or whether it interfered with it in 
any way. He argues that the Prayer-Book 
could not have been “fairly written out 
between the 13th day of December and the 
20th of December, and that it was not ready 
till some time after.” He believes that the 
alterations discovered in the original text of 
the “ fairly written book” were made by San- 
croft after the 8th of March, the date of his 
appointment as supervisor, and that they 
embodied the conclusions arrived at by a joint 
Committee of the House of Lords and of 
Convocation. It is well known that on the 
5th of March the latter House met in a state of 
alarm to consider “certain alterations made 
by the House of Parliament in the Prayer- 
Book.” The occasion which caused the 
anxiety of Convocation is differently accounted 
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for by various writers, influenced, however, 
it is to be feared, by party motives. This 
point, along with some others, will, therefore, 
have to be cleared up more sufficiently before 
the question can be finally settled. 

A second point to which Canon Swainson 
calls attention is the Ornaments Rubric. In this 
case his conclusions will meet with even greater 
resistance than before. The former admission, 
which might open the door to a charge of 
Erastianism, may perhaps, be borne, by the 
advocates of the supremacy of Convocation ; 
but who can allow, be it for a single 
instant, that the bishops of the Caroline 
epoch did not sanction the reintroduction of 
the cope and vestment into the Church of 
England? Canon Swainson rejects the ex- 
planations, which are tantamount to a de- 
claration that the bishops were either deceived 
or deceivers. He believes 
“that the surplice was the only vestment enforced, 
and that the word retained was introduced in the 
Rubric with the simple view that those things 
only should be kept up, which, being in possession 
of the field, had been also authorized by the Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI.” 

This conclusion seems to us to be warranted, 
not merely when we consider the tendency of 
the King, who would have gladly dispensed 
with the use of the surplice and the sign of the 
cross, but also when we look at the attitude 
taken uy» by Convocation in regard to a ques- 
tion which was then the cause of a good deal 
of heart-burning, viz., the position of the 
communion -table. Meanwhile, bearing in 
mind the recent proceedings of Convocation, 
one cannot but think, and, we may add, hope, 
that the concluding words of Canon Swainson 
will ere long pass from the domain of wishes 
into the region of realities, and that Parliament 
will step in to enforce the law in the sense in 
which it ‘‘ was intended and understood to be” 
by le génie de la multitude, le sens commun— 
a faculty which it would be cruel to attribute 
to the clergy. 








BRIGHTON. 

The Brighton Pavilion and its Royal Asso- 
ciations. To which is added a Guide to 
that Portion of the Edifice open to the 
Public. By J. G. Bishop. (Brighton, 
Fleet & Bishop.) 

A.tHoucH the spider does not weave its web 

in the Brighton Pavilion, nor birds roost there as 

they did in the towers of Afrasiab, still the 
glory hath departed. It had its days of 
royalty, and then fell to the sovereign people. 

In place of emperors, kings, and princes, a so- 

called “fashionable” crowd possesses the 

town which it once adorned during a dull 
portion of the year. In the hottest parts of 
the summer, London excursionists in swarms 
of thousands invade the once primitive village 
at 4s. there and back, and would do more 
good to the town than they now do, if they 

did not, as an old Brighton coachman might 

characteristically put it, bring their own nose- 

bags with them. 

It is to be remembered that when “ the First 
Gentleman” paid his first visit to Brighton 
and the Duke of Cumberland, his uncle, that 
place had already grown out of its villagehood. 
It was then a town of 3,500 inhabitants, in- 
cluding the coachman who drove the stage up 
to town one day and down the next. But it 
Was a primitive, sea-side town, situated, as Mr. 





Bishop says, “ facing the sea at the embouchure 
of a verdurous valley, gently rising to the 
north-west.” The verdurous valley would 
now be as hard to find as the Fleet River, 
as Canaletti painted it; and a man might as 
reasonably expect to circumvent Thorny Island, 
paddling his own canoe, as to indulge ina 
bath in the pool which now gives name to the 
valley, where, in plain truth, there is neither 
valley nor pool. 

The Prince and the Pavilion: therein is all 
the old and, in a certain sense, romantic his- 
tory of Brighton. The Prince rather than the 
King, for Brighton had outgrown the liking 
of the latter. William the Fourth gave it a 
certain touch of vulgarity by toddling about 
the streets, calling at private houses, and 
inviting old Admirals with the words ‘“ D— 
it! Come and have a bit of dinner with me 
and the Queen!” In the present reign Royalty 
has abandoned it altogether, and now it 
flourishes upon visitors of various degrees, 
and convalescents who repair thither in order 
to recover from typhoid, scarlet fever, and 
other maladies. The sea air helps them to 
recover, and where the houses are properly 
drained, wholesomely ventilated, and thoroughly 
purified after invalids quitted them, healthy 
persons may venture to take up the same 
quarters without much peril. 

A few extracts from Mr. Bishop’s book will 
show what it is made of. Here is the first 
paragraph :— 

“On Sunday, September 7th, in the Year of 
Grace, 1783, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales came to 
Brighton for the first time, on a visit to the Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland. The Prince arrived 
about midday, and soon after the bells of old St. 
Nicholas rung out a joyous peal, and the cannon 
of the Battery (then at the bottom of East Street) 
volleyed and thundered forth, making known to 
the inhabitants of the ‘pretty fishing village’ 
that the Heir Apparent to the throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland had honoured it with his 
august presence. A sad accident somewhat 
marred the joyous event ; owing to some indiscre- 
tion in loading, a cannon of the Battery prema- 
turely exploded, and mortally wounded the under- 
gunner. His body was blown from the Battery to 
some distance on the beach, and one of his arms 
was literally shattered to pieces.” 

What a day of grace for the gunner! and 
how those wortby persons who shudder at the 
idea of other worthy persons only looking on 
a Sunday into the secrets of the deep, as far as 
they can see them in the Brighton Aquarium,— 
how rufiled will their propriety be when they 
read that, despite the gunner being blown to 
pieces and “the sanctity of the day,” ‘so 
exuberant was the general joy, not only were 
the town and Steine illuminated at night, but 
a grand display of fireworks took place before 
the Duke of Cumberland’s house.” On the 
Monday evening the Prince and his Royal 
relatives went to the play, where he had 
commanded ‘The Chapter of Accidents’ and 
‘The Agreeable Surprise,—O’Keefe’s farce 
probably in allusion to the Prince’s rather 
unexpected coming, and Miss Lee’s comedy 
perhaps as a sympathetic compliment to the 
blown-up gunner. 

It was said that the Prince had gone down 
to Brighton for the restoration of his health— 
considerably dilapidated—by sea-bathing.— 

“This, doubtless, was the chief reason for the 
visit. There were others, however, equally potent. 
The Prince had evidently formed a partiality for 
Brighton ; but he was already surrounded by a 





host of dissolute companions; had rapidly gra- 
duated into a ‘fast’ young man; and the wild 
and reckless follies in which he and they were 
wont to indulge were better ‘far from Court 
removed,’ more especially a Court of the morality 
and decorum of St. James’s. Be this as it may, 
the Prince (with his suite) arrived on Friday, the 
23rd of July, between three and four o'clock in the 
morning! at the house which Weltjie had en- 
gaged for him of Mr. Thomas Kemp (situated on 
a spot immediately south of the present Saloon), 
and which subsequently formed the nucleus of the 
Royal Pavilion. The town was thronged with 
distinguished visitors during the Prince’s stay, 
among them the Duc de Chartres (afterwards 
Philip Egalité), who also accompanied the Prince 
of Wales to the races, which took place on the 
10th of August. The aborigines of the old town 
must at this time have begun to realize the value 
of a Prince’s coming to reside among them; for 
the Steine, we are told, on the evening of the 
races, made a ‘ grand appearance, a great number 
of persons of the first rank, both French and 
English, being present.’ Among the ‘ events’ of 
the second visit to Brighton was the Prince of 
Wales’s ride. At five o’clock in the morning on 
Monday, the 25th July, the Prince of Wales 
mounted his horse at Brighthelmstone, and rode 
to and from London that day. His Royal High- 
ness went by way of Cuckfield, and was only ten 
hours on the road, being 4} hours going, and 54 
hours returning.” 

Of the Prince’s way of life there is no lack 
of anecdotes. He and the Pavilion form the 
staple of the book, which, in its illustrations of 
the early and less familiarly known years in 
Brighton, is worth the reading. What a 
figure he must have made, driving down to 
Brighton a tandem of three horses! He must 
have looked like a handsome equestrian 
manager, practically advertising his circus. 
And, quoth Mr. Bishop :— 

“ As evidence of the freedom and politeness 
which the Royal Princes evinced towards the 
public, it may be mentioned that the Duke of 
York, at Lewes Races (Aug. 9, 1790), while a 
boxing match was going on between the heats, 
‘permitted any who chose to take the benefit of 
his lofty phaeton to see the fight, and actually 
accommodated in, upon, and about it, nearly 30 
persons, he himself holding the reins and observing 
the utmost care that the horses did not move 
forward.’” 

The history of the Pavilion, which grew out 
of a modest house let at 150/. per annum, and 
sold to the Prince with some adjacent ground 
on which the fantastic thing slowly grew, 
would not be complete without the narrative 
of its dismantling and the sale by auction of 
its fittings in 1848 :— 

“The answer to the question, ‘By whose orders 
was all this done ?’ discloses a little of the beauti- 
fully complicated machinery by which Royal 
Palaces are managed. Three separate powers have 
jurisdiction, all distinct from, and very jealous, 
too, of each other, as one anecdotal fact will show. 
The Lord Chamberlain claims as his domain the 
interior of a Palace ; the Lord Steward claims the 
gardens, stables, &c.; and the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests all the land, but nothing 
which is erected upon it. The duty, however, of 
keeping the fabric in repair—to mend windows, 
paint the exterior, &c.— devolves upon Woods 
and Forests, but they must not step over the 
threshold to go inside ; and a ludicrous incident 
of this division of authority, or, rather, exercise of 
it, was apparent during the dismantling of the 
Brighton Pavilion. A few days before the Palace 
was cleared out, a man who was hired to repair 
some broken windows thought that he might get 
at them in the usual way, viz., by the stairs. To 
do that he had to enter the interior. But he was 
a Woods and Forests man, and had no business 
inside ; consequently, he bad to get ladders and 
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other paraphernalia for doing the work, the same 
as if he had been unable to reach it from the in- 
side. A beautiful instance, this, of State etiquette ! 
This division of power even extended to movables. 
One portion of the Royal property—such as the 
wine, plates, glass, &c.—fell under the jurisdiction 
of the Lord Chamberlain ; another portion—em- 
bracing the most humble but indispensable articles 
of crockery—belonged to the Lord Steward ; and 
it was nothing short of desecration for the employés 
of one functionary to lay hands upon the property 
of another. The Lord Chamberlain sent down his 
men and orders ; the Lord Steward sent down his 
men and orders ; and the Woods and Forests sent 
down their men and orders; and, between all 
these, not only were the costly and handsome 
fittings and decorations removed from the Palace, 
but even its walls were stripped. The organ of 
the Royal Chapel was, however, presented by Her 
Majesty to the town, and was brought from London 
again on the 19th of July, and was placed in the 
large upper room of the Town Hall, then used as 
a ball and assembly room, from which it was ulti- 
mately removed, and placed in the Music Room of 
the Palace after the purchase of the property by 
the town.” 








Nach den Victoriafaellen des Zambesi. Von 

Eduard Mohr. 2 vols. (Leipzig, F, Hirt.) 
Mr. Epuarp Mour left Bremen for South- 
ampton the day after the banquet given in 
honour of Koldewey’s return from the Arctic 
regions. In London he completed his outfit, 
and on the 23rd of November, 1868, attended 
a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
at which envoys from the Seyyid of Zanzibar 
—not the Seyyid himself, as Mr. Mohr sup- 
poses—were present. On the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, together with his companion, Mr. Hiibner, 
a mining engineer, he embarked on board the 
Asia, of the Union line; but as the cargo of 
that ship was badly stowed, and the owners, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the captain, 
refused to amend matters, she was obliged to 
put back twice, and Mr. Mohr, rather than 
venture in her, sacrificed half his passage 
money, and trans-shipped himself and effects 
to the Celt. 

On the 2nd of February we find our author 
at Durban, the port of Natal, busily engaged 
in the organization of a caravan for a hunting 
expedition into the interior. On the 8th of 
March he was able to start with two heavy 
waggons, thirty-two oxen, five horses, six dogs, 
and twelve servants. This journey led him 
through regions already known from the ex- 
plorations of his predecessors, and virgin soil 
was never trod by him. After a protracted 
journey through the Free State and the Trans 
Vaal Republic, he reached the Tati gold-fields 
(lat. 21° 15’ §., long. 27° 26 E.), whose 


mining population, at that time, numbered | 


from forty to sixty souls, adventurers from all 
parts of the world, who worked like slaves for 
six days, in order that they might yield them- 
selves up to excesses on the seventh. Sir 
John Swinburne had come hither with a steam- 
engine for crushing the quartz, which had 
been dragged up from Durban by thirty-two 
oxen. Finding the road through the Mate- 
bele country closed against him, owing to the 
death of the celebrated chieftain Moselikatse, 
Mr. Mohr travelled almost due north, and on 
the 20th of June, 1869, he reached the mag- 
nificent Victoria Falls of the Zambesi River, 
his Ultima Thule, and then turned his steps 
homewards. At Potscherfstroom, he again 
found himself surrounded by some of the com- 
forts of civilized life. His caravan attracted 





the attention of the curious, and particularly 
so four tame ostriches, who had accompanied 
it for more than 1,500 miles. These birds 
had been presented to him immediately after 
they had crept out of their shells, and had 
become quite tame and confiding. When four 
weeks old they could run faster than any 
Kaffir, followed their master like dogs, and 
attended to his voice or the discharge of his 
gun. During day they roamed about the 
neighbourhood of the camp, but at night they 
regularly returned. At Potscherfstroom, these 
birds frightened the horses and upset little 
boys, and when their owner had been fined 
three times in the course of ten days, in spite 
of his assertion that ‘the appearance of tame 
ostriches in the streets of a town was an 
ornithological event, which ought to fill the 
minds of an intellectual and progressive com- 
munity with joy and admiration,” he wasobliged 
to procure board and lodgings for them at a 
neighbouring farm. By this time the news of 
Weissenburg and Woerth had reached the 
centre of South Africa, and produced as much 
excitement there as it had done in all parts 
of Europe. 

On the road to Natal Mr. Mohr met with 
numerous caravans going to the newly- 
discovered diamond fields, and these, together 
with the war news from Europe, formed the 
staple conversation throughout the colony. At 
Maritzburg Mr. Mohr disbanded his little 
caravan, supplied himself with new attire, and 
fully entered into the enjoyments of a cultivated 
community. He tells us that he then verified 
the proverb, “‘ Wer geniessen will, muss ent- 
behren lernen.” 

Mr. Mohr’s was eminently a hunting expe- 
dition, and he furnishes us with most ample 
details respecting all those matters which are 
of interest to the sportsman. There is no 
lack of hunting adventures, capitally told ; the 
natural history of the country traversed is 
enriched by valuable notes, and the lung sick- 
ness of the cattle, and the diseases threatening 
the life of the horse, are treated as fully as 
their importance warrants. Sportsmen will be 
pleased to learn that scarcely any diminution 
in the number of gnus, bleesboks, and spring- 
boks is to be observed, in spite of the serious 
havoc wrought amongst them every year. 
The larger animals, however, and particularly 
the lion and elephant, recede as the settlers 
advante. John Dun and Mr. Cato are 
probably the only living sportsmen who 
killed elephants in the Berea hills, near 
Durban. At the present time the lion and 
elephant have altogether disappeared from Natal, 
and only the leopard lingers behind, in the 
interior of the country, and works much 
mischief in the sheep-folds. The lion only 
rarely extends his excursions to the south of 
the Vaal; and the region of the Upper Limpopo, 
the favourite hunting-ground of Gordon Cum- 
ming, who likened it to a zoological gardens, 
where all the animals peculiar to South Africa 
might be met with, is now comparatively 
deserted. No elephants are to be found there 
now; they have not all been killed, but 
migrated in large herds to the north. 

Mr. Mohr’s anticipations with respect to the 
future of Trans Vaal are of the most favourable 
nature. He describes that country as one most 
favoured by nature, and considers that a 
rational system of irrigation, such as is prac- 
tised in India, and the systematic planting 









of forest trees, will render the whole of its 
surface available for agricultural purposes, 
Unfortunately, Trans Vaal is without nayj. 
gable rivers, and, until railroads shall haye 
been constructed to the sea-coast, there are no 
outlets for its produce, and no inducement to 
develope its resources. 

The interest of these volumes is enhanced 
by frequent references to old travellers and 
hunters, whose names are familiar to us from 
previous reading, and whom Mr. Mohr en. 
countered in the course of his travels. We 
thus hear something about Vincent Erskine, 
the explorer of the Limpopo, killed during the 
Kaffir rebellion of 1873; of Frederick Elton, 
Karl Mauch, the Honourable Charles Ellis, 
and Mr. Thomas, the missionary. Mr. Throg- 
morton, who had explored a large portion of 
Madagascar, succumbed to fever at Durban, 
before he was able to publish an account of 
his travels. Mr. Thomas Baines is frequently 
referred to in the pages of these volumes. Mr, 
Mohr says of him :—“ Mr. Baines, though verg- 
ing upon sixty, and in spite of a hard and 
laborious life, or perhaps because of it, still 
possesses the elasticity and endurance of a 
young man. By profession an artist, he has 
become master in all those arts and con- 
trivances which render life in the wilderness 
pleasant, and you may always learn something 
from him.” Poor Baines, the companion of 
Grey, Livingstone, and Chapman, is no longer 
amongst the living; he died quite recently in 
South Africa, towards the exploration of which 
he has done so much. John Hartley, the 
great hunter, whose name is famous from 
Potscherfstroom to the Zambesi, and who, 
since his twenty-sixth year, has killed no less 
than 1,000 elephants, we are happy to say still 
enjoys robust health, and, in spite of his 
seventy-two years, still mounts his horse with 
the agility of a youth. Though frequently 
exposed to danger, this mighty Nimrod met 
with his first accident only in September, 1869, 
when a wounded rhinoceros tossed him up in 
the air and broke two of his ribs. 

In addition to these hunters and travellers 
we are introduced to a variety of characters, 
native and European, who may be looked 
upon as typical of newly-settled countries, and 
of the Boer republics in particular. Amongst 
these a wandering /‘sculapius is one of the 
most amusing, and our readers will no doubt 
be pleased to make his acquaintance. 

When Mr. Mohr had almost reached the 
height separating him from the wide plains of 
the Trans Vaal, a bad swelling of the knee 
compelled him to rest for a few days at a road- 
side inn. He sent tothe nearest town for 
a doctor, but 
“Scarcely had the Kaffir lad gone with my 
letter, when there arrived a wandering doctor of 
the Dulcamara sort, whom I feel bound to describe. 
No sooner had this personage dismounted from 
his horse, when Mr. Smith, the landlord, entered 
my room, and asked whether I would not 
consult him. In a position like mine, we grasp 
at any remedy, even should it be of a doubtful 
nature, and I, therefore, summoned Dr. Martin to 
make his appearance. Heavy, measured steps an- 
nounced the approach of a person of weight ; when 
the door opened there stood before me the great 
man of medicine. In spite of my depression, I 
could hardly forbear greeting him with loud 
laughter. Imagine a fellow, whose appearance 
and uncultivated manners and speech clearly 
proved that he must have studied his science at 
Newcastle, where they carry coal-sacks, or at 
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Millwood, where they split wood, but know as 
much about medicine as a baboon does about 
spherical trigonometry. Dr. Martin wore a broad- 
primmed felt hat, ornamented with a dozen large 
ostrich feathers, grey, white, and black, a blue 
sailor's shirt, a leather belt, in which stuck a Colt’s 
revolver, moccasins, and wellingtons reaching up 
to the knees. ‘You are a German,’ he began, 
‘and in me you find a countryman.’ His long 
residence in this country had converted his lan- 
age into a conglomeration of German, English, 
and Dutch. He was not any longer able to dis- 
tinguish these three idioms, and mixed them up 
in chaotic confusion. He examined my knee, 
heaved three sighs, snorting like a young hippo- 
potamus, portentously shook his feather-crowned 
head, and his examination was done. I had be- 
come highly suspicious of the fellow, and, there- 
fore, asked what university he had studied at. 
He at once said St. Petersburg. He had handed 
there the instruments to the doctors, had laid on 
the bandages, prepared poultices, &c., and, by 
careful watching, had acquired a knowledge of all 
their art, and considered himself equal to the 
‘shmartest German doctor” He added, with a 
considerable amount of confidence, that he could 
cure my knee in three days, and that all depended 
upon the amount of the fee I was prepared to pay. 
‘T am well known in Natal,’ he said, ‘ and amongst 
the Boers of the Free State and of Trans Vaal, and 
cure everything that comes in my way.’ I think 
Goethe is right when he says, ‘ Trust but yourself, 
and others will trust you too.’ I, at all events, 
entrusted my knee to Dr. Martin’s care, and agreed 
to pay him twelvedollars down. Helaidona poultice 
of camomile flowers, wrapped it round with flannel, 
and most impressively recommended me to take 
every half hour a stiff glass of grog, as hot as 
possible, kindly undertaking to superintend the 
conscientious adherence to this prescription. He 
sympathetically joined me in this internal remedy, 
taking three doses to my one, and, when I had 
happily got through the fourth glass, he had 
already got through his dozen. Soon afterwards I 
fell asleep, but my doctor continued his libations, 
and made a hearty dinner in the adjoining room. 
About eight o’clock a confused noise at my door 
awoke me. Dr, Martin stumbled into the room, 
his face scarlet, his eyes staring and glassy, and 
a surgical knife in his hand. He told me he pro- 
posed to perform a small surgical operation, to 
make a few incisions into my knee. Intent upon 
that purpose he rolled towards my bed, and I was 
just about to get my revolver from under the 
pillow when Smith and Machlassean (his Kaffir 
servant) came into the room, and trundled this 
Asculapius out of the door, with orders not to 
enter again. After some noise he lay down to rest, 
and early next morning he saddled his horse, took 
up two leather bags containing pills, salves, and 
medicines for the Boers, and rode across the 
frontier.” 


English readers will be pleased to find that 
Mr. Mohr rightly appreciates our civilizing 
mission as a great colonial power. The Boers, 
in his opinion, have no future, and the whole 
of South Africa, as far as the Zambesi, must 
ultimately pass under British rule. The de- 
cision with respect to Delagoa Bay has been 
anticipated by him. He admits the legal 
claims of Portugal, but is of opinion that the 
moral right is all on the side of England. 
Portugal holds vast possessions in Africa, but 
has done next to nothing to develope their re- 
Sources, or open them to the world. To her 
the possession of this bay can be of no import- 
ance. Not so to England, who has made up 
her mind to suppress the traffic in human 
beings at any sacrifice, and thereby renders 
service to humanity “as befits a great power, 
who sends the thunder of her cannon from 
Pole to Pole,” 

Mr. Mohr’s work is both instructive 





and entertaining. He is a writer of 
great force; his descriptions are full of 
life, and he raises up before our mind a 
vivid picture of the scenes and incidents he 
witnessed. As a story-teller he is unrivalled, 
and his descriptions of scenery and natural 
phenomena are full of poetry, and prove him 
to be an ardent lover of nature. Nor is his 
work devoid of scientific value, for he has 
carefully determined the position of a large 
number of places, and by enabling Mr. Hiib- 
ner, a geologist, to visit South Africa in his 
company, he has established an additional 
claim upon the gratitude of the scientific 
public. The illustrations accompanying his 
work are everything that could be desired, 
but the map might have been more ample in 
details. 

We have lately had translations from the 
German of many works of travels, good, bad, 
and indifferent, but none is more entitled to 
that distinction than Mohr’s ‘Victoria Falls 
of the Zambesi.’ 








The Origin and History of Irish Names of 
Places. Second Series. By P. W. Joyce, 
LL.D. (Dublin, M‘Glashan & Gill.) 


Dr. Joyce gives us in this volume a second 
series of his most interesting etymological 
researches into Irish local names. His first 
volume was published in 1869 ; but he found, 
after it was written, that he had only used 
about half his notes, and that consequently 
there were abundant materials left for another 
volume. 

Ireland, in fact, is rich beyond all other 
countries in her significant local names. Every 
hill and stream has its own name, and, pro- 
bably, its own legend to account for it ; but, 
without a guide like this work and its prede- 
cessor, an immense store of materials, which 
are often of far wider interest than as simply 
relating to Ireland, is entirely lost to the 
general reader or to the non-Celtic scholar :— 

“Tn an early stage of society, the people are in 
general very close observers of external nature. 
The sights and sounds by which they are sur- 
rounded ; the shapes and colours of hills, glens, 
lakes, and streams; the solemn voices of winds, 
waves, and waterfalls; the babbling of streams ; 
the singing, chirping, and chattering of birds ; the 
cries of various animals ;—all these attract the 
observation and catch the fancy of a simple and 
primitive people. The Irish peasantry were, and 
are still, full of imagination to a degree perhaps 
beyond those of most other countries. .... It is 
certain that an examination of our local name 
system will show that the people who built it up 
were highly imaginative, and sensitively alive to 
the natural phenomena passing around them.” 

Many Irish names of places at once assume 
force and beauty when their original meaning 
is explained. Thus the Irish caecn (the Welsh 
cain) means “pleasant” or “lovely,” and is 
generally Anglicized to keen. Killykeen stands 
for coill-chaein, “ pleasant wood”; Keenrath, for 
“ pleasant fort ”; but Loughkeen, in Tipperary, 
which might seem to indicate the presence 
of a pretty lake, is really a shortened form of 
Balloughkeen (as it is written by the Four 
Masters, and still pronounced by the old 
people), and, therefore, means “‘ the town of the 
beautiful field.” Glorach means “ loud-voiced,” 
and this we find applied to brooks in such 
names as Glashagloragh, which is given to 
several small streams in different parts of 
Ireland. A similar idea, probably, under- 





lies the name of the old river Labara 
(Irish labar, Welsh Jlafar), mentioned in 
medizval charters; but Dr. Joyce is wrong 
in supposing that Silius Italicus mentions the 
same river as Labarus. Silius (iv. 232) is 
only speaking of the Gauls killed by Scipio in 
the river Ticinus, and copying the examples of 
Homer and Virgil by giving us a line stuffed 
with invented names to represent an imaginary 
roll-call. Several bright streamlets get their 
names from azrgeat, “ silver,” as the Arigideen, 
or “little silver,” in county Cork, and the 
Glasheenanargid, or ‘‘streamlet of silver,” in 
Kerry. It is curious, however, to recollect 
that the silver stream of the Peneus (Homer's 
Inve apyvpodivy) is supposed by K. Q, 
Miiller to get its epithet not from the clear 
brilliancy of its stream, but rather from its 
“white, muddy waters”; these Irish names 
may help to throw a doubt on his unpoetical 
explanation. We give another extract to 
illustrate the descriptive power of these old 
names :— 

“ Among the innumerable inlets round Letter- 
more island in Connemara there is one at the 
townland of Bealadangan, which at its opening is 
exposed to all the violence of the tempests that 
sweep over that desolate coast. A stormy and in- 
hospitable shore was never more graphically pic- 
tured than in the name of that little inlet—Crom- 
paunvealduark ; crompdéin, a small sea-inlet; bél, 
mouth ; duaire, frowning or surly ; the little creek 
of the surly mouth. Among the many streams 
that flow into Killery Bay from the north or Mayo 
side, there is one just opposite Leenane, called 
Struhaun-more-ard (the large, high streamlet), 
which tumbles over a rocky precipice into the 
dark depths below ; and any one who understands 
a little of the Irish language can form a fair idea 
of the gloomy and dangerous character of this 
waterfall even without seeing it, for the name is 
quite enough—Skirra-go-hitlirr, slipping to hell.” 

Dr. Joyce, beside these poetical names, 
runs in successive chapters through those 
derived from diseases, and cures, offices and 
trades, strangers, personal and family names, 
nicknames, boundaries and fences, artificial 
works, the sun and the atmosphere, the sea, 
colours ; the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms ; the surface of the land, quagmires, 
and watery places ; the cardinal points, and 
size, shape, and situation ; and every chapter 
abounds with new and interesting information. 

Thus, in the very useful chapter on diminu- 
tives, which play such a curious part in Irish 
names of places, we have an account of the 
diminutive affix ix, which, when joined with 
7, is often added to form names, as Cloghereen, 
near Killarney, from cloch, a stone :— 

“Similar in formation is the well-known name 
of Skibbereen, in Cork. It is situated at the 
mouth of the river Ilen, on a little creek much 
frequented by small vessels, formerly, and still in 
some places, called skibs (Engl. ‘skiff’); and 
Scibirin, as the place is called in Irish, means a 
place frequented by skibs or boats,” 

The diminutive affix in this local applica- 
tion appears to have lost all its original 
meaning, and, by a very remarkable change 
(based, perhaps, on the fact that the diminutive 
has originally an endearing force, which might 
easily pass into a distinguishing emphasis), has 
come to designate a place abounding in some 
particular object. This extension of meaning 
seems tobe not uncommon. Thus, dealg is “a 
thorn,” “a thorny bush” ; but its diminutive 
dealgan, “a thorny brake,” or “place pro- 
ducing thorns,” is found in the names Dalgan 
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In the chapter on “The Sea,” there is a 
discussion on the word ¢onn, or “wave”; 
and a curious legend is quoted in reference 
to its feminine genitive form tuénne, which is 
a singular parallel to the legendary history of 
the bard Taliessin, and, indeed, to the still 
older story of Aristeas in Herodotus :— 

“ According to our fabulous histories and ro- 
mances, Fintan, one of the three men who came 


to Ireland with the Lady Casara forty days before | 


the Flood, died just before the beginning of the 
great catastrophe, and was buried in Fert-Fintain 
(Fintan’s grave), otherwise called Tultuinne [Tul- 
tinna]. But it seems that he only pretended to 
die, or that he merely fell into a trance ; for, ac- 
cording to another legend, he survived the Deluge, 
and lived for many generations afterwards. He 
was transformed from time to time into the shapes 
of various animals, till at length he became a 
salmon ; and, finally, made his appearance as a 
man in the reign of Fergus Mac Kerval, King 
of Ireland, in the sixth century. Most people who 
undergo transmigration lose all memory of previous 
states of existence ; but it was not so with Fintan, 
for he remembered clearly every important event 
that had taken place in Ireland for 2,000 years 
since the time of the Lady Casara, so that he was 
considered the greatest sage that ever appeared in 
the country. Before he died for the last time, he 
gave a long account of the history of Ireland to 
$t. Finnian of Movilla, The place where he took 
his long sleep while the Deluge was tumbling over 
his head is still well known, and the name Tul- 
tuinne survives, but slightly altered to Tountinna 
(change of / tom). Tountinna is a hill near Derry 
Castle, rising over Lough Derg, two miles north- 
east of Killaloe, on the top of which was Fintan’s 
grave; and it is well described by the name 
Tultuinne,—tul, a hill, the hill of the wave, the 
hill rising over the wave of Lough Derg.” 

The book will be a delightful companion to 
the tourist in Ireland, and will often help him 
to strike a spark of real poetry out of many 
an unpromising name of rock or ruin ; but it 
will also make him wary of indulging in rash 
etymologies of his own. The reader of the 
first series will remember the chapter there on 
false etymologies, and he will find many a 
curious mistake noted in the present work. 
One of the most singular is that by which the 
picturesque little graveyard and ruin near the 
village of Tallaght, in Dublin, has acquired 
the name Kill St. Ann, or St. Ann’s Church, 
when the original name was Cill-Easpuig- 
Sanctain, or the Church of Bishop Sanctan,— 
Sanctan being a diminutive of the Latin root 
sanct adopted into Irish. 








Annals of the Militia, comprising the Records 
of the South Devon Regiment. Prefaced by 
an Historical Account of Militia Organiza- 
tion. (Plymouth, Brendon & Son.) 

Tis book is a combination of military 

archeology and regimental records, and, con- 

sequently, somewhat dry. It is, however, a 

contribution, not without value, to the history 

of the oldest portion of our land forces. Here 
and there, too, are to be found passages which 
throw light on the military organization and 
life of the past. Our readers will be sur- 
prised to learn that although the term militia 

“‘was in use in Queen Elizabeth’s time, it 

seems to have been regarded as a novel expres- 

sion as late as 1641, when the word first 
occurs in the Commons’ journals...‘I do 


heartily wish,’ said Whitlock, addressing the 
Commons, ‘that this great word, this new 








other names, however, the militia was a very 
ancient body. The early Anglo-Saxons had 
their Fyrd, or general array of the population. 
King Alfred, who is supposed to have first in- 
stituted this force, merely introduced improve- 
ments into it. The term Fyrd continued in 
use as late as the reign of Henry the First, 
and it was in the midst of the London militia, 
which were under his personal command, that 
Harold fell at Hastings. ‘Train bands” was 
the phrase afterwards substituted for militia, 
and the term was in use as applied to the 
London militia till the middle of the last 
century. Our readers will remember that 
John Gilpin was a “ Train-band Captain.” 
Elizabeth did much to improve the organiza- 
tion and training of the militia, and 
chiefly relied upon it for the repulse of the 
threatened Spanish invasion. During the 
civil war the militia or train-bands were 
generally on the side of the Parliament, and 
the London regiments played an important 
part in the struggle. The King’s troops, 
on the contrary, were chiefly raised by 
commissions of array. In those days the 
militia consisted of both horse and foot. At 
the Restoration some important acts were 
passed, placing the militia under the control 
of the King, and fixing the basis on which it 
rested until 1857. During Monmouth’s 
rebellion, the militia, from their Protestant 
proclivities, were not much to be relied upon, 
stilla Somersetshire and a Devonshire regiment 
rendered good service under Lord Churchill, 
afterwards Duke of Marlborough. During the 
reigns of William and Mary the militia were 
assembled occasionally to resist threatened in- 
vasions. In 1712, the English militia were 
estimated at 7,450 horse and 84,391 foot. 
During the rebellion of 1715, a few regiments 
in the north were embodied, but were in- 
efficient and of little use. In 1745, a portion 
of the militia was embodied. From 1715, 
however, till 1757, they were only twice called 
out for training, and seem to have sunk 
into great disrepute. In 1757, Mr. Pitt carried 
the Bill which regulated the militia till 1803. 
The chief features of this Act, and various Acts 
of Amendment which followed, were as follows: 
the ballot was introduced, but was only to be 
used in case a sufficient number of volunteers 
did not come forward to complete the quota 
of the county ; the Crown was given a twenty- 
one days’ veto previously to officers being 
commissioned ; the Crown was to appoint the 
adjutants and sergeants ; a property qualifica- 
tion was exacted from the officers, except in 
the case of promotion for meritorious conduct; 
every fourth year one third of the officers, the 
adjutants excepted, were to be discharged, and 
replaced by others ; the men were to be Protes- 
tants between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five, and, if substitutes or volunteers, to be 
5 ft. 4 in. in height ; the engagement was to 
be for three years, and the training for twenty- 
eight days annually ; a balloted man might, by 
paying 10/. fora substitute, avoid service ; the 
Mutiny Act and Articles of War were appli- 
cable to the militia during training or embodi- 
ment ; billeting of militia was allowed for the 
first time ; the Crown was authorized to call 
out the militia in case of actual invasion, im- 
minent danger thereof, or in case of rebellion, 
and to send it to service in any part of Eng- 









the course of a year or two this ceased. It jg 
worth noticing that the system of fines fo 
drunkenness is not new, having been imposed 
on the reorganization of the militia for that 
offence as well as disobedience. In the dril] 
recommended for militia were numerous and 
curious words of command. In the Manual 
there were twenty-one and in the Firin 
Exercise ten words of command. In “ Prime 
and load” there were no fewer than twenty-one 
motions. The formation was in three ranks, 
Each county, however, had its own drill-book, 
The officers carried a fusee or fusil as late ag 
1793. In December, 1792, began that em. 
bodiment which continued with most regi- 
ments, with the exception of some months in 
1803 and 1815, until 1816. Half-pay was 
granted to subalterns when disembodied by 
an Act of 1795, and in the same year an Act 
was passed for the purpose of establishing 
artillery militia. In 1798 supplementary, 
and in 1809 local, militia were established, 
the latter numbering in 1811 no fewer than 
213,609 privates. At one time the various 
militia forces and volunteers amounted to 
nearly 500,000 men. From 1816 till the 
Crimean war no regiments were embodied. 
Indeed, the militia foree was much neglected, 
and only called out for training after long 
intervals. Not a single training took place 
between 1831 and 1852. The author, in 
some concluding remarks on the militia system 
in general, gives utterance to the following 
sentiments, the truth of which will be apparent 
to all who have studied the subject :— 


“ Although the period of recruit drill has been 
recently enlarged, it is still too short to establish 
the principles of drill in a man’s mind, and no 
attempt is made to make him an efficient rifleman, 
Let us hope that when the brigade-depéts are in 
working order the militia recruit will, as soon as 
he is enlisted, receive a thorough course of military 
instruction, and be turned out a fair shot before he 
is dismissed drill. The annual training will then 
suffice to keep him a thorough efficient soldier for 
all practical purposes. If such a course were 
carried out judiciously, so as to make military 
service attractive, there would soon be a com- 
petition as to who should be permitted to enlist 
in the line battalions of the brigade ; while a cer- 
tificate of good conduct would be of use to those 
who return into civil life as militiamen. There is 
another serious defect. We have a large number 
of militia on paper ; but can we put our hand on 
them when wanted in haste for permanent em- 
bodiment? Experience shows that we cannot. 
To remedy this the old system of registration of 
the names and abodes of militiamen by the 
constable should commend itself to the attention 
of our legislators. The payment of the bounty at 
stated periods, on application to the nearest police- 
sergeant or postmaster, who should have a roll of 
the names and addresses of the militiamen in his 
district, would obviate all risk of any large pet- 
centage of absentees.” 


The South Devon Regiment was one of 
the first corps enrolled under the Act of 
1757, and the greater part of the men 
required were obtained. We may notice 
that the field officers consisted of a colonel, 
two lieutenant-colonels, and a major. I 
1760, the corps being then embodied, a regi- 
mental order desires officers to prevent men 
from mounting guard for each other two days 
running. The cash laid out for “ the Colonel's 
feast,” probably an entertainment to the officers, 
shows that the habits of Devonshire were some 
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‘what frugal, and provisions cheap. There were 
only twenty-four commissioned and warrant 
officers in the regiment, yet, besides Madeira 
and rum, nine bottles of port and two bottles 
of Lisbon were consumed. The nine bottles of 
port cost 9s. 93d. ; so probably the 5s. paid 
for Madeira and the 6s. for rum represented 
four bottles of the former and five of the 
latter. If this assumption be correct, and 
all twenty-four officers were present, the 
average for each was two-thirds of a bottle 
of wine, and one-fifth of a bottle of rum. 
The chickens provided were charged at the 
rate of fourpence each, and the fish for the 
party sixpence, the whole cost of the enter- 
tainment being 2/. 3s. 43d. During the 
rebellion in Ireland, the regiment served 
in that country, and behaved extremely well. 
A detachment, in 1799, was employed in 
escorting 600 rebels, 400 of whom were 
transported to the West Indies, and the 
remainder to Minorca. So pleased were the 
citizens of Waterford with the good conduct 
of the South Devons, that they obtained per- 
mission for them to wear a silver medal 
struck for the occasion. This is one of the first, 
if not the very first, instance of a medal being 
worn by all ranks. In 1810 soldiers were 
in excessive demand. Our author says, “ The 
pressure for men during this year was very 
great. The Annual Register says that 60/. 
was paid at Plymouth for a substitute for the 
militia, and that one man went on condition 
of receiving 1s. per diem during the war ; and 
another sold himself for 7s. 3d. per lb.” In 
1846, attention was directed to the inefficient 
state of the militia, and various orders were 
issued on the subject. Among others, one 
required officers who held commissions in both 
militia and yeomanry to elect which they 
would retain, This regulation, however, does 
not seem to have been enforced, for, till three 
years ago, the double commission above still 
survived. In 1852, the militia was raised on 
the voluntary system and emolument training. 
Itis worthy of remark that, in the list of officers 
of the South Devon, in that year one was de- 
scribed as surgeon’s mate, a title which had 
long become quite obsolete in the regular army. 
To show the extent to which absence from 
training has at times prevailed among the 
militia, we may mention that, when the South 
Devon was embodied in 1854, out of 914 men 
259 were absent with or without leave. During 
the Crimean war, the regiment supplied no 
fewer than 311 volunteers to the line, which 
must be considered a more than respectable 
contingent. From that date down to the present 
time the records of the regiment contain no 
matter of interest. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

Healey : a Romance. By Jessie Fothergill. 
3 vols. (H. 8. King & Co.) 
Emma Cheyne, By Ellis Brandt. 

& Hall.) 
What Will the World Say ? 
Gibbon. 3 vols. 


(Chapman 


By Charles 
(Bentley & Son.) 


It is acommon complaint with authors that 
the critics do not take the trouble to read 
their books. In the case of novels, it would 
i general be hard to imagine a poorer 
gtievance. As a rule, the first few chapters are 
immeasurably superior to the rest of the book, 
and it would be well for the writers if re- 





viewers would always begin at the beginning 
and read very little. But unfortunately one 
does occasionally take a sly look at the end 
of the third volume, and sometimes even, 
struggling with the various evil passions 
which a tedious book arouses, read on con- 
scientiously through the whole mass. ‘ Healey’ 
is a book about which we confess that we are 
unwilling to say what we feel to be the truth. 
Leaving out the “ proem,” it begins well. There 
is a freshness about the situation. A brother 
living alone with his sister on the outskirts of 
a Lancashire village is managing, with her 
help, his own cotton-mill and coal-mines. 
They are independent, energetic, a little scep- 
tical in religious matters, and very much in- 
clined to have their own way. They have 
just the qualities which are characteristic of 
successful north-country manufacturers, and 
have probably been sketched, in outline at 
least, from life. There is another sign that 
our author began to write her story on the 
sound principle of trusting to observation 
rather than to wild fancy. She writes Lan- 
cashire dialect excellently, without attempting 
to twist the spelling of every simple word so 
as to imitate the pronunciation, but contriving 
very happily to give the proper effect intelligibly. 
The plot of the book is not complicated; it is 
well constructedand clearly worked out, though 
not very striking, and in its details, perhaps, 
not altogether natural. The revenge of a dis- 
missed overlooker, and the counter-revenge of 
the master, which make the backbone of the 
story, are not very interesting ; but the heroine’s 
admiration of her brother serves well to attach 
to it the incidents of her life and the working- 
out of her character. A great fault in the 
book is that the author, as it were, shows her 
hand too soon, and has no important unfore- 
seen event for the third volume. It seems 
to us that the author’s interest has failed just 
as the reader’s does, and consequently the cha- 
racters lose sharpness along with the failing 
interest of the story. The second volume we 
found inferior to the first, and the third abso- 
lutely tedious. It is needless to say, in speak- 
ing of a woman’s book, that the women are 
better than the men. Katherine Healey, un- 
fortunately, from being original and clearly 
and vigorously described at first, declines to 
avery commonplace kind of heroine at the 
end. We do not say that the change from the 
proud-spirited and somewhat cynical person in 
the first volume to the subdued and affectionate 
one in the third is unnatural; but, in our 
judgment, the change is too sudden ; and the 
decline from vividness to haziness is a failure 
in art. Mrs. Kay, a crisp old lady, with 
sound Evangelical views and good sense, has 
the elements of an excellent character, and we 
are sorry that more was not made out of her. 
‘Emma Cheyne’ is the work of a cultivated 
person, who chooses the form of a novel to 
deliver himself of several opinions upon art, 
economy, and religion, which in no respect 
differ from the current opinions of the day. 
It is by no means destitute of observation, or 
of a certain degree of humour of a chastened 
sort. The author is at his best in remarking 
upon Ruskin and Millais, and at his worst 
when he gets a little coarse, as some cultivated 
persons do, in describing theologians whose 
views differ from his own. But there is a 
good deal of excellent feeling in the view 
which he takes of the duties of artists in 





adhering resolutely to a high ideal, and a 
higher purpose in the picture which he gives 
of the religious though too sensitive Cheyne, 
and the difticulties in which he finds himself 


among irreligious controversialists of his 
parish, 


Mr. Gibbon’s new novel is rather of a dif- 
ferent type from the earlier stories of Scotch 
peasant life with which he introduced himself 
to the public. But the author of ‘ Robin 
Gray’ retains the qualities which were indi- 
cated in his former works. The plot of the 
present tale is more complicated and less pro- 
bable than of old, but the domestic troubles 
of the Airbridge millionnaire afford as good a 
field as ever for cleverly drawn varieties of 
national character. Robert Marjoribanks, in 
spite of his stolid faith in the omnipotence of 
money, the vulgarity of some of his aspira- 
tions, the self-consciousness and susceptibility 
to the poorest kind of public opinion which are 
weak spots in the hardness which encrusts his 
nature, is by no means a merely sordid and 
contemptible character. There is a courage 
and power about him which makes him a 
more telling type of the faults of his class 
than he would have been had Mr. Gibbon 
been content, like many authors, to sketch 
a mere caricature. The poor man is terribly 
perplexed, like many self-made men, by the 
vagaries of the second generation which 
his success has rendered different from his 
own. His daughter Bess and his niece Coila, 
differing in all else, are alike in their resistance 
to his efforts to barter them in marriage. 
Both of them cherish a secret attachment to 
one Austin Murray, a young gentleman who 
has as little to recommend him «above his 
fellows as the leading young gentleman of a 
novel generally has, and who, to our thinking, 
is the least interesting figure in the story. 
The arrival of one Major Kilgour, an adven- 
turous and enterprising soldier of fortune, who 
has risen from the ranks, and is at present 
engaged in the secret service of Don Carlos, 
coincides opportunely with the return to 
these young ladies, after some years’ absence, 
of the lover of their boyhood. Here is an 
opportunity for plotting and playing off one 
hero against the other, of which Bess, a petu- 
lant and somewhat unscrupulous coquette, fully 
avails herself. In the course of her operations, 
she discovers her secret to her cousin, who 
magnanimously resolves to sacrifice her happi- 
ness to her sense of gratitude to her benefactor’s 
daughter. In the mean time, the Major falls 
genuinely in love with Bess, and, when she 
finds she is thwarted by the indifference of 
Austin, and her father fails in a rich marriage 
he projects for her, in a moment of pique she 
elopes with the soldier. Thén comes the 
narrative of their poverty and struggles, and 
our author, by very natural degrees, converts 
the tolerance with which she first regards her 
husband to duty and affection. The dramatic 
interest of the story is confined to these two 
actors, the other couple, in spite of Coila’s 
gentle patience, being a trifle insipid. But 
incidentally we are introduced to many cha- 
racters worth knowing. Killiwar is an amusing 
and worthy Highlander ; Miss Janet’s oddities 
are pathetically humorous; Macbeth or Cockie- 
leerie, the gate-keeper, is a fine specimen of 
the reckless Scotchman (not an impossible 
character, be it known to southern readers), 
though we doubt his ever having been so much 
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of a man as his son, even if he had not married 
the “plaiden merchant’s daughter.” In the 
description of the races and the accident at 
the coal-pit we recognize the author's old 
facility and truthfulness of description. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue second volume of the important collection 
of Treaties edited by Prof. Martens for the Russian 
Foreign Office—Recueil des Traités et Conventions 
conclus par la Russie avec les Puissances Etrangéres 
(St. Pétersbourg, A. Devrient),—contains the texts, 
in French and in Russian, of those concluded be- 
tween Russia and Austria from 1772 to 1808. 
Some of these documents, or, at least, certain of 
their secret articles, are supposed by the editor to 
be now printed for the first time, and most of them 
have never before been translated into Russian. 
In the present volume great attention has been 
paid to the historical introductions by which all 
the acts are accompanied, and in which a large 
amount of valuable information is conveyed. Both 
the texts and the commentaries serve to convey 
a true idea of the relations which existed between 
Russia and Austria during the second half of the 
last century and the early years of the present. 
The diplomatic ability of Catherine the Second is 
clearly shown in all the negotiations relative to the 
partitions of Poland, and the breadth of her views 
in respect to trade in those which resulted in the 
first treaty of commerce with Austria. The pre- 
ludes to the celebrated treaty of 1781, relative to 
a defensive alliance between Russia and Austria, 
are all the more important, inasmuch as they have 
been published “for the first time, perhaps, with 
all the details necessary to explain the motives 
which led to that alliance being concluded, under 
the form of autograph letters, exchanged between 
Catherine the Second and Joseph the Second.” 
And equally remarkable are “the elevated prin- 
ciples enunciated by the Emperor Alexander the 
First on his accession to the throne, and destined 
to define his policy with respect to Austria and 
the other European powers.” Of special interest 
to ourselves among the Acts contained in the pre- 
sent volume are, No. 47, the “ Declaration con- 
cerning a triple alliance between Russia, Austria, 
and Great Britain,” of Sept. 17/28, 1795, and 
No. 56, the “Declaration [July 28, 1805] of the 
accession of Austria to the treaty of alliance con- 
cluded on the 30th of March, 1805, between Russia 
and England.” 

WE have on our table Turner's First Reading- 
Book, Part II. (Simpkin),— The Fifth English 
Reading-Book, by T. Turner (Simpkin),—A Few 
Words of Advice on Travelling and its Require- 
ments, by H. M. L. S. (Cook),—All the World 
Over, Vol. I, edited by E. Hodder (Cook),— 
Medical Politics, by J. Ashe, M.D. (Longmans),— 
The Life of O'Connell, by Rev. J. O'Rourke 
(Dublin, Duffy),—A Supplement to the Dictionary 
of General Biography, edited by W. L. R. Cates 
(Longmans),—Game Preservers and Bird Pre- 
servers, by G. F. Morant (Longmans),—The Agri- 
cultural Lock-Out of 1874, by F. Clifford (Black- 
wood),—Old Gems in a New Setting, by E. 
Whitfield (Whitfield), — Illustrated Homes, by 
E. C. Gardner (Triibner),— Vernon Galbray ; or, 
the Empiric (Whitfield),—and Exotics, by J. F. C. 
and L. C. (Triibner). Among New Editions we 
have The Successful Treatment of Internal Aneu- 
rism, by J. Tufnell (Churchill)—Health in the 
Nursery, by E. Holland, M.D. (Lewis),—A Manual 
of Dyeing and Dyeing Receipts, by J. Napier 
(Griffin), — The Second Death and the Restitu- 
tion of all Things, by A. Jukes (Longmans),— 
Catalogue de Livres Anciens et Modernes (Paris, 
Bachelin-Defiorenne),— Die alte Geographie Ara- 
biens, by A. Sprenger (Triibner), — Mandiéische 
Grammatik, by T. Noldeke (Halle, Buchhandlung 
des Waisenhauses),— Grundziige, by J. Ley (Halle, 
Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses),—and Handbuch 
des Handelsrechts, by Dr. L. Goldschmidt (Erlan- 

en, Ente). Also the following Pamphlets : 

Delivered at Cambridge, by W. Selwyn, 





D.D. (Macmillan),— Protection of Lifeand Property 
from Lightning, by W. M'‘Gregor (Bedford, 
Robinson),— The Effects of Observation of India on 
Modern Thought, by Sir H. S. Maine (Murray),— 
Baldness, its Cause and Cure, by M. Carlin (Simp- 
kin),—The Battle of Pluck (Humphrey),—Cere- 
monial and Christian Religion (Macintosh),—A 
Friendly Suggestion in Respect to Absolution (Long- 
mans),—and Bettrage zur Literaturgeschichte der 
Sid und der Sunnitischen Polemik, by Dr. J. 
Goldziher (Wien, Gerold). 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Theology 
Dickson's ‘A ) All About Jesus, cr. 8vo. 1/6 swd. 
Gladstone's (Right Hon. W. E.) Rome and the 
Fashions in Keligion, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 12mo. 1/4 cl. 
Moody's (D. L.) Stand Up for Jesus, 18mo. 1/ cl. 
Mulholland’s (R.) Prince and Saviour, 16mo. 1/ cl. swd. gilt. 
Preston's (Rev. W.) Romanism Weighed in the Balance of 
Scripture, &c., 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Law 


Newest 


-Bunyon’s (C. J.) Law of Fire Insurance, 2nd edit. Svo. 16/ cl. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
White's (Capt. T. P.) Archzeological Sketches in Scotland, 42 
History. 

Matheson’s (D.) Life and Labours, by Rev. J. Macpherson, 
cheap edition, 12mo. 1/6 swd 

Paul's (J. B.) History of the Royal Company of Archers, 42/ 

Geography 

All the World Over, edit. by E. Hodder, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Kelly’s County Topographies: Dorsetshire, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl.; 
Hampshire, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl.; Wiltshire, cr. Svo. 5/ cl. 

Philology. 

Analytical Series of Greek and Latin Classics, Euripides’ 
Hecuba, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Cowell's (E. B.) Short Introduction to the Ordinary Priakrit of 
the Sanskrit Dramas, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. swd. 

Klose’s (Dr. H.) Student’s Guide to Composition, &c, E glish 
and German, 4th edit. cr. 8vo. 3/6 bds.; Key, 3/6 bds. 

Sophocles’ Ajax, Critically Revised by F. H. M. Blaydes, 6/ 

Science 

Bentley's (Prof.) Botany, 12mo. 1/ cl. 

Donkin (A. 8.) On the Relation between Diabetes and Food, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ el. 

Henry’s (A.) Posological and Therapeutic Tables, 16mo. 2/ cl. 

Martin’s (J.) Elements of Euclid, Book 1, cr. 8vo. 1/ cl.; Books 
land 2, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Tait’s (P. G.) Elementary Treatise on Quaternions, 2nd ed. 14/ 
Thomson and Tait’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, Pt. 1, 9/ 
General Literature. 
Bouzique's (E. U.) History of Christianity, translated by J. R. 
Beard, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 7/ cl 

Chatterton’s (Lady) Lost Bride, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Child's Own Book, 15th edit. roy. 16mo. 6/ cl. 

Clifford's (F ) Agricultural Lock-Out of 1874, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Coutie's (G.) Education of Boys for Business, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

Few Words of Advice on Travelling, &c., by H. M. L. S., 1/ 

Gladstone's (Mrs. G ) Stick to the Raft, 18m». 1/ cl. 

Hamlet, or eee Philosophy of History, by Mercade, 
8vo. 6/¢ 

Jones’s (C. A.) Found after Many Days, 18mo, 1/ cl. 

M ‘All's (8 ) Delivery, or Lecture-Room Hints, 12mo. 2 6 cl. 

Moody's (D. L ) Addresses (Author’s Edit.), cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 

Muddock's (J. E.) A Wingless Angel, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

New Reformation, by Theodorus, Svo. 12/ cl, 

Nutt’s (J. A.) Ailie Howard, 12mo. 1/ cl. 

Our Teacher's Stories, Vol. 1, 16mo. 2/ cl. 

Pletsch and Heaton’s Happy Child Life, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Pollock’s (J. 8. and T, B.; Gospel Words, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 

Prentiss’s (E_) Christians in Council, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 

Smith's (A. H. A.) Foundation Stones, 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Squire Arden and Lost Bride, 12mo. 2/ each, bds. (Select 
Library of Fiction). 

Stowe'’s Uncle Tom's Cabin, adapted for the Young by Mrs, 
Crowe, 12mo. 3/ cl. 

Thomas's (A.) A Narrow Escape, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Vincent's (W. T.) Warlike Woolwich, cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 

Wilson’s (A.) The Abode of Snow, 8vo. 15/ cl 

Yates’s (E.) Two by Tricks, 12mo. 2/ bds. (Railway Library). 





SONG OF A FELLOW-WORKER. 

T rounp a fellow-worker when I deemed I toiled alone: 

My toil was fashioning thought and sound, and his was 
hewing stone ; 

I worked in the palace of my brain, he in the common 
street, 

And it seemed his toil was great and hard, while mine 
was great and sweet. 


I said, O fellow-worker, yea, for I am a worker too, 

The heart nigh fails me many a day, but how is it 
with you ? 

For while I toil great tears of joy will sometimes fill 
my eyes, 

And when I form my perfect work it lives and never 
dies. 


I carve the marble of pure thought until the thought 
takes form, 

Until it gleams before my soul and makes the world 
grow warm ; 

Until there comes the glorious voice and words that 
seem divine, 

And the music reaches all men’s hearts and draws 
them into mine. 





—_* 

And yet for days it seems my heart shall blossom 
never more, 

And the burden of my loneliness lies on me very sore: 

Therefore, O hewer of the stones that pave base 
human ways, 

How canst thou bear the years till death j 
such thankless days ? . iti 


Then he replied: Ere sunrise, 
the day 

Sent forth an earnest thrill of breath at warmth of the 
first ray, 

A great thought rose within me, how, while mep 
asleep had lain, 

The thousand labours of the world had grown up once 
again. 


when the pale lips of 


The sun grew on the world, and on my soul the 
thought grew too— 

A great appalling sun, to light my soul the long day 
through. 

I felt the world’s whole burden for a moment, then 
began 

With man’s gigantic strength to do the labour of one 
man. 


I went forth hastily, and lo! I met a hundred men, 

The worker with the chisel and the worker with the 
pen,— 

The restless toilers after good, who sow and never reap, 

And one who maketh music for their souls that may 
not sleep. 


Each passed me with a dauntless look, and my un- 
daunted eyes 

Were almost softened as they passed with tears that 
strove to rise 

At sight of all those labours, and because that every 
one, 

Ay, the greatest, would be greater if my little were 
undone. 


They passed me, having faith in me, and in our several 
ways, 

Together we began to-day as on the other days: 

I felt their mighty hands at work, and, as the day 
wore through, 

Perhaps they felt that even I was helping somewhat 
too: 


Perhaps they felt, as with those hands they lifted 
mightily 

The burden once more laid upon the world so heavily, 

That while they nobly held it as each man can do and 


bear, 
It did not wholly fall my side as though no man were 
there. 


And so we toil together many a day from morn till 
night, 

T in the lower depths of life, they on the lovely height; 

For though the common stones are mine, and they 
have lofty cares, 

Their work begins where this leaves off, and mine is 
part of theirs. 


And ’tis not wholly mine or theirs I think of through 
the day, 

But the great eternal thing we make together, I and 
they ; 

Far in the sunset I behold a city that Man owns, 

Made fair with all their nobler toil, built of my 
common stones. 


Then noonward, as the task grows light with all the 
labour done, 

The single thought of all the day becomes a joyous one; 

For, rising in my heart at last where it has lain so 
long, 

It thrills up seeking for a voice, and grows almost a 
song. 


But when the evening comes, indeed, the words have 
taken wing, 

The thought sings in me still, but I am all too tired to 
sing ; 

Shaeaien O you my friend, whoserve the world with 
minstrelsy, 

Among our fellow-workers’ songs make that one song 
for me. 

ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY. 








THEOLOGY IN GERMANY. 
Schlangenbad, August 5, 1875. 
Since the year 1862 the gross number of theo- 
logical students in the German Universities bas 
steadily decreased. During the summer semester 
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of that year the whole amounted to 1,180 in the 
older Prussian provinces ; 1 the winter of 1875 
they had decreased to 580. The same falling off 
is apparent throughout the other German States. 
The theological faculty of Leipzig has now 
the greatest number of matriculated students, 
viz, 385 ; Tiibingen, 242; Halle, 204; Erlangen, 
136; Berlin, 134; Gottingen, 87 ; Jena, 74; 
Strasbourg, 58; Bonn, 56; Kiel, 56; Konigs- 
berg, 55; Marburg, 45; Breslau, 37; Rostock, 
31; Greifswald, 24; Heidelberg, 9 ; Giessen, 8. 
The decrease is, doubtless, attributable to various 
causes, one of which is patent, viz, the poor 
salaries of pastors compared with the incomes 
derivable from other professions or from commerce. 
Js may also be remarked that the eminence of the 
professors in the Universities generally has equally 
declined. Where Gesenius and Hupfeld flourished, 
Schlottmann lectures in their place. Semisch is 
inthe chair of Neander. Liicke and Gieseler at 
Gottingen have no equal successors. The places 
of Ewald and Hitzig cannot be adequately filled ; 
nor can that of Tischendorf at Leipzig. No man 
of like ability and piety to Rothe can be found to 
occupy his position in Heidelberg. The present 
dearth of great masters in Biblical literature is a 
fact to be noted and deplored. The University 
of Halle, which has always taken the lead in 
theology, has not now half of the 750 theological 
students which it had in the days of Gesenius. It 
isa remarkable fact that the illustrious Hebraist 
had once a class of 500, even when lecturing on 
the book of Isaiah, after he had published his 
commentary upon it. 

In Dogmatil: there are still the veteran Dorner 
and the able Ritschl. Tholuck is exhausted, and 
has written nothing of permanent value except his 
works on the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Epistle to the Romans. Probably we may expect 
nuch from Pfleiderer in the New Testament de- 
partment, if he adheres to it. What he has already 
written augurs well for the future. 

As to the Old Testament, Delitzsch now occupies 
a prominent place, and were he to confine himself 
tomere Hebrew philology he could do much; but 
his interpretations lack judgment, and are one- 
sided. When he ventures into the New Testa- 
ment, its criticism and exegesis, he betrays his 
weakness, 

A great deal may be expected from De La Garde 
in his contemplated edition of the Septuagint. His 
accuracy in collating MSS. and editing texts is un- 
usual. If he be spared to publish the work on 
which he is now engaged it will be a great boon to 
scholars. But it must still be admitted that the 
greatest men in theological literature have de- 
parted, after leaving an indelible mark of their 
mind upon one or more parts of it—Ewald, Hup- 
feld, and Hitzig on the Old Testament ; De Wette, 
Strauss, and Baur upon the New. Had Zeller not 
abandoned the study of the New Testament for 
philosophy, his work on the Acts of the Apostles 
shows what he could have achieved. I fear, how- 
ever, that scholars are not now encouraged in 
Germany as they were in former years, the military 
azd polemic spirit having drawn away attention 
ftom their just claims. They are inadequately re- 
munerated, 8. D. 








INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
Simla, July 5, 1875. 
Pernaps some of your readers may be interested 
‘o learn that I have lately discovered a new 
inscription of Asoka, and in the very last place in 
India where I should have thought of looking for 
one—namely, on the Allahabad pillar. It is, of 
course, a very short record of four lines, of which 
only the first line remains uninjured by the rude 
‘cribblings of native pilgrims. Fortunately this 
line contains one of the important parts of the 
inscription, The words are— 
Devinampiye annapayati Kosambiya mahdmata. 
“Devinampriya commands the Ruler of Kosambi.” 
The inscription begins under the eighth line of 
the Gupta Inscription, and finishes just above the 
Queen’s edict of five lines, which has been trans- 





lated by Prinsep. I presume that this Kosambi 
Edict, as I propose to name it, was either altogether 
wanting, or very imperfectly represented, in the 
impressions which he received from Col. Smith, 
But in the earlier copy furnished by Lieut. Burt, 
which Prinsep himself prepared for publication 
(see Bengal Asiat. Soc. Journal, Vol. ILI. PlateIV.), 
the following portion of the first line of the new 
inscription is thus given :— 
napayata Kosambiya maha 

—a few letters only both at beginning and end 
being wanting. I+ seems clear that Prinsep could 
not have referred to this plate when he was 
making his translation of the Pillar Inscriptions, 
otherwise the name of Kosambi, one of the most 
famous cities in ancient India,would have rivetted 
his attention at once. 

In my former letter (see Atheneum, May 15), 
I mentioned that the new Rock Edicts from 
Jaugada (pronounced Jaugodo), in Ganjam, gave 
the name of Samdpdi where the Dhauli version 
gave the name of 7'osali. But there is another 
geographical name in the Jaugada text which 
is now wanting in the Dhauli text, but which, 
from the number of syllables noted by Prinsep as 
lost, was almost certainly the same as that of the 
Ganjam text. The words are Khepingalasi pava- 
tasi, in “ the Khepingala hills.” They are inserted 
in the very opening of the first edict after the 
words iyam dhammalipi. The Khepingala hills 
would thus appear to have been the old name for 
the mountainous part of Orissa. 

Another geographical name which is found in 
two of Asoka’s Bardbar cave inscriptions is that 
of the “ Khalata or Khalanta hills.” In one we 
have the form of Khalitaka (or Khalantika) 
pavatasi, and in the other of Khalati (or Khalanti) 
pavata. In both of these instances the name 
refers undoubtedly to the Bardbar hills. But it 
seems to me almost certain that the same name 
must have been applied to the whole mass of 
hills lying between Gaya and Bihar, as the famous 
garden which was presented by Raja Bimbisdra 
to Buddha is called Kielan-to by the Chinese 
pilgrims. It is true that both Burnouf and Julien 
render this by the Sanskrit Karanda; but as the 
Tibetan version of the Lalita Vistara, which was 
made direct from the Sanskrit, gives the name as 
Kalantaka (Asiat. Res. xx. 294), it would seem 
that this must be the true form of the name. The 
famous garden was called Kalanta-venu-vana, or 
the “ Bambu-grove of AKalanta.” 

Now both Khalata and Khalanta at once recall 
the Kalatii and Kalantii of Herodotus, an Indian 
nation, who had the peculiar custom of eating 
their parents, Perhaps they may be the Kondali 
of Ptolemy. Beyond the Kalantit to the east 
were the Padei, whose name may be referred to 
the Padddé River, which is the only name now in 
use for the lower Ganges. 

One notice of the Kalantit by Herodotus has 
puzzled the commentators. In speaking of the 
ZEchiopians he says that they ate the same kind 
of grain (o7epyar) as the Kalantii. Various 
emendations have been proposed, such as onpatu, 
&c., but I think that cwyar: would be better, as 
the kind of flesh eaten by the Kalantii had already 
been mentioned. 

A. CunyincHam, Major-General. 








Giterary Gossip. 

Mr. Brownina’s new poem will be out in 
October. It treats of the effect produced on 
the mind by sudden loss of fortune. 

Tue ‘Member for Paris’ and the ‘ Boudoir 
Cabal,’ lately praised by us, are said to be from 
the pen of Mr. Grenville Murray, who has also 
been, we believe, writing some of the best 
things in the World. 

A new book by Mr. W. W. Storey will 
appear in the autumn—‘ Nero: an Historical 
Play.’ 

‘GLEANINGS AND REMINISCENCES’ is the 
title of a new book, which is now in the press, 


| written by Mr. Frank Thorpe Porter, who was 
for more than twenty years senior magistrate 
of the head office of police in Dublin. The 
work will contain about thirty chapters, ar- 
ranged, as nearly as possible, in chronological 
order in accordance with the occurrences nar- 
rated in them. Mr. Porter, in his official 
capacity, had many opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with a variety of incidents of a 
personal and anecdotal character, the most 
salient of which will be embodied in his pages. 
The book will be published about the end of 
October, by Messrs. Hodges, Foster & Co., 
Dublin. 

A NEW edition, revised and enlarged, is in 
the press, and will shortly be ready, of ‘ The 
History of the Transmission of Ancient Books 
to Modern Times,’ by Isaac Taylor. The 
book has, we believe, for some time been out 
of print and scarce. Mr. Howell, of Liverpool, 
will publish this new edition. 

A NEw book, to be entitled ‘ Leverana,’ will 
be published in November by Mr. W. B. 
Kelly, of Dublin. It will comprise reminis- 
cences and anecdotes of the late Mr. Charles 
Lever, and of some of the characters he intro- 
duces in his works, 

WE regret having to record the death, in 
his seventieth year, of Mr. Henry Bickers, 
senior, the well-known bookseller of Leicester 
Square. 

Mr. W. Fraser Raz is engaged upon a 
work to be entitled ‘George Washington : the 
American Opposition to George the Third,’ 
which will contain the results of research 
among official and other documents which 
have not been examined by any writer on the 
Revolutionary War, and which is designed to 
form a complement to his ‘ Wilkes, Sheridan, 
Fox: the Opposition under George the Third.’ 

A NOVEL, the scene of which is laid in 
Antediluvian ages, has just been completed by 
Elie Berthet, ‘ Les Parisiens 4 ]’Age de Pierre,’ 
and is to be the first of a series of such 
romances. 

Ear .y in the autumn will be published a 
new novel by Gregor Samarow, whose ‘ For 
Crown and Sceptre’ created so much seusa- 
tion. This new work, ‘ Kreuz und Schwert,’ 
deals with the great catastrophe of 1870, and 
ends with the disaster of Sedan. 

THE Rev. J. W. Ebsworth has finished his 
second volume of ‘ Merry Drollery Compleat.’ 
This volume comprises the years 1661, 1670, 
1691, and will be ready for publication in a 
few days. The frontispiece will consist of 
an engraving of a representation at the Red 
Bull Theatre shortly before the Restoration, 
when the inhibition of all play-actors was 
beginning to be relaxed. The third and 
concluding volume is already far advanced, 
and will contain two other copper-plate repro- 
ductions of old engravings. 

ALTHOUGH it would undoubtedly detract 
from the value and grace of the presents which 
the Prince of Wales will confer upon the lead- 
ing natives of India and Ceylon if we were to 
numerate and specify them, yet it can prove 
of no harm if we mention that we understand 
that valuable books relating to the East will 
form a conspicuous part of those presents. 
We are gratified to learn that whilst rajahs 
and native noblemen will receive costly and 
handsome mementoes of the Prince’s visit, 
poor Oriental scholars of celebrity will not be 
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forgotten. Our native subjects will thus per- 
ceive that it is our wish to patronize letters as 
much as rank. A large number of the most 
recent Oriental works, by such well-known 
writers as Max Miiller, Monier Williams, &c., 
have, we understand, already been purchased, 
and only await the Frince’s autograph to be 
ready for presentation. 

Tue Educational Department of the Govern- 
ment of Madras has at length determined to 
issue a completely revised edition of the English 
readers used as progressive Government text- 
books in that Presidency. Each of the text- 
books--there are some half-dozen of them— 
has been placed in the hands of competent 
scholars for revision; and a large sum of 
money is being expended so as to make the 
works as complete as possible. The revisors 
receive between 150/. to 200/. per book for 
their personal labour; and, after revision, 
editions of twenty and thirty thousand copies 











Denmark exhibits her fine Government survey, 
including capital specimens of photo-lithography. 
There are, likewise, nautical and meteorological 
instruments, and a collection of valuable old books 
and maps, illustrating the progress of geography in 
that kingdom. 

The Netherlands are exceedingly well repre- 
sented, by Government departments as well as by 
private individuals ; and not the least interesting 
portion of their exhibition consists of a series of 
atlases, dating from a period when Amsterdam was 
one of the chief centres for the dissemination of 
maps. Amongst more recent productions are the 
maps of portions of the Dutch East Indies, which 
are certainly deserving of particular notice, for 
they are exceedingly fine specimens of chromo-litho- 
grapby, and iilustrate in the most instructive 
manner the physical geography of these tropical 
countries. 

Germany occupies but a small place. They say 
that Prince Bismarck was averse to the appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner, and when the appoint- 


| ment was made at last, there was no time to 


will at once be struck off at Government | 
expense. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS AT PARIS, 
(Second Notice.) 
Paris, August 11, 1875. 
Tue lists of maps and other articles exhibited 
filla portly volume of some 500 pages, and our 
readers will, therefore, understand that we shall 
be able to notice only the more important and in- 
teresting amongst them. We shall take the dif- 
ferent countries in the order in which they figure 


in the Cataloyue, and consequently enter the | 


Russian Department first. That empire is repre- 
sented by no less than eighty-three exhibitors, 
most of whom are Government departments or 
official personages; and the articles exhibited afford 
a complete view of what has been doing in geo- 
graphical matters in that empire up to the present 
time, 
may not see the light again for years, Most 
interesting amongst these are field-sketches made 
during the Khivan campaign, and a carefully- 
compiled map of the whole of Northern Asia, upon 
which the most recent Russian explorations have 
been inserted. We understand that this map will 
be entrusted to Dr. Kiepert, with a view to his 
preparing a German edition of it. There is a series 
of statistical maps which throw much light upon 
the resources of theempire. Rittich’s ethnographical 
maps ‘ire exceedingly interesting. They deserve a 
careful study, and show graphically how the many 


| Gotha, is to the fore. 


Many of the maps are in manuscript, and | 


Paris 


minor nationalities inhabiting European Russia are | 


being gradually absorbed by the all-pervading Rus- 
sian. The area allotted to the Poles is of sur- 
prisingly small extent. There is a most striking 
map ef the Caucasus, produced from a model, and 
one of the most favourable specimens of that class 
of works, The large Government surveys are ex- 
hibited, as a matter of course, and they prove that 
the Russian Government is fully participating in 
the progress made in other countries. Amongst 
private exhibitors, Col. Iliin certainly occupies the 
first rank, and his maps of Russia and Central 
Asia are of undoubted value. His general atlases, 
however, re evidently based upon German proto- 
types, and lack originality, The same remark 
applies to a very fine map of Australia, by Baron 
Kaulbars, which is nothing but a reduction of a 
similar map published by Dr. Petermann. 

The sister kingdoms of Sweden and Norway 
are more creditably represented by the articles 
exhibited by public departments and private indi- 
viduals. There are instruments, charts, topo- 
graphical, statistical and geological maps, school- 
room apparatus, ethnological collections, and a 
variety of other objects connected with geography; 
but the greatest attraction upon visitors is exercised 
by a plaster copy of the gigantic meteorite which 
Prof. Nordenskicld picked up in Greenland. 





prepare for an exhibition at all worthy of Ger- 
many. None of the Topographical Government 
Departments have exhibited, and we are indebted 
to a private firm for the new map of Saxony 
1; 25,000), which is to form the basis for the 
geological survey of that kingdom. The Prussian 
Geological Institute has exhibited its geological 
maps, the first published on so large a scale. 
Amongst private publishers, Mr. Perthes, of 
The maps of France and 
Spain (by Vogel), which are exhibited by him as a 
portion of the new edition of Stieler’s Hand-Atlas, 
are certainly the best work of that class which 
we have found throughout the exhibition. The 
school-room maps by Kiepert and others are like- 
wise deserving of attention. Winkler’s model of 
the environs of Berchtesgaden is exceedingly fine; 
but most of the maps printed from photographs 
taken from reliefs are disappointing, partly be- 
cause the reliefs from which they were taken must 
have been very incorrect, and partly because this 
method of delineating the hills is not adapted to 
every country. As specimens of fine engraving, we 
may refer to the maps exhibited by Mr. H. Petters, 
of Hildburghausen ; and the Cadastral Survey of 
Hamburg takes rank amongst the most precise 
and best engraved plans with which we are 
acquainted, 

Austria exhibits a large number of maps and 
other articles, and this exhibition enables us pretty 
fairly to gauge her cartographic capabilities. The 
palm in Austria must be accorded to the Military 
Geographical Institute. The specimens of helio- 
gravure, or sun-engraving, exhibited by this estab- 
lishment are, perhaps, the very finest to be seen at 
iss We are afraid they have been touched up. 
Our readers are aware that this process renders it 
possible to produce, from a drawing, an engraved 
copper-plate, and that it offers, therefore, far greater 











advantages than photo-lithography. It is the 
invention of an Italian officer, Col. Avet. The 


Cadastral Office of Vienna has exhibited a series 
of agricultural maps, which are exceedingly in- 
structive, and are coloured, moreover, in the most 
tasteful manner. The map of the whole of the 
Cis-Leithan Provinces, on a scale of 1: 205,704, 
attracted our notice in particular, and conveys 
at a glance a general idea of the agricultural 
resources of the empire far more impressive than 
that to be gained from tabular statements. We 
should like the Board of Trade to produce a 
similar map of the British Islands. Amongst 
other objects may be mentioned Hauer’s geological 
maps, Koritska’s painstaking works on the topo- 
graphy of Bohemia, Kanitz’s map of Bulgaria 
(MS.), a fine model of Cattaro, and a most deter- 
rent relief map of France, by Baron Schluga. 
Hungary, as far as scientific work is concerned, 
may fairly be described as a dependency of German 
Austria, The most important work exhibited by 
that kingdom is a plan of Buda Pest, by Haliicsy, 
and a map of the environs of that twin-city. The 
nomenclature of these maps has been completely 
Magyarized, although the Magyars constitute but 





a fraction of the population. There is, likewise 
a very fine model of the Tatra, by Pechy; ang 
another, far from attractive, of the Quarnero, The 
Statistical Office at Pest exhibits huge volumes of 
statistics, all in Magyar; and it is some consolation 
to know that these works are of local interest on] 
and that Magyars, if they would address them. 
selves to the rest of Europe, or even to the bulk 
of their fellow-citizens, are compelled to write jn 
a language more generally understood than their 
own. 

Belgium makes but a small show. 
maps, that on a scale of 1: 20,000 is certainly 
the most attractive. It is photo-lithographed ang 
printed in colours. The ground is delineated by 
contours. Prof. van Rysselberghe, of Ostend, ex. 
hibits a most wonderfully constructed self-regig. 
tering instrument for barometrical, psychrometrical, 
hygrometrical, and other observations, which js 
universally admired by all those who have made 
meteorology their special subject of study, 

Italy only exhibits 89 articles, mostly produced 
in Government establishments. The topographical 
maps are of interest, chiefly because many of them 
have been produced from heliotypes (photo-gravure), 
There are geological maps of Lombardy and of the 
Romagna, based upon the Austrian survey. M.E 
Stamm exhibits a model of Mont Blanc, showing 
the tunnel by means of which he proposes to con- 
nect Chamouni and Courmayeur. Capt. Pistoia 
shows a very fine model of Mount Etna, which 
would make a far more favourable impression if it 
had been produced in plaster. 

Switzerland, though one of the smallest countries 
in Europe, nevertheless holds a foremost rank in 
this exhibition. The large Federal map, produced 
under the direction of General Dufour,—of whose 
recent decease we are reminded by the crape veil- 
ing the Swiss coat-of-arms,—is certainly one of the 
finest specimens of cartography on a large scale 
to be seen here, A comparison of it with the 
Swiss atlas surveyed 1786-1802 by Weiss, a copy 
of which is exhibited, forcibly brings home to us 
the great strides which the art of cartography has 
made since then. The larger map of Switzerland, 
on a scale of 1: 25,000, is likewise fine, and 
several sections of it have been employed for 
the construction of relief maps. A photographic 
copy of the Federal map, by Nicola, on a reduced 
scale, struck us as being exceedingly fine, and brings 
out the relief of the country more felicitously. 
But it is not only the Government of Switzerland 
which produces fine maps, for the private establish- 
ments of Wurster at Winterthur, Leuzinger at 
Berne, and Miillhaupt at Geneva, turn out work of 
an excellence but rarely matched in other countries. 
The latter of these claims to have invented a new 
system of delineating the hills by means of con- 
tours and aqua-tinta, but the same plan has been 
recommended by Capt. Chauvin several years 
earlier. 

Spain offers but little of interest. The two 
first sheets of a topographical map, on a scale of 
1: 50,000, are exhibited. The hills are shown by 
contours, drawn at intervals of ten metres. Inthe 
room assigned to Portugal there is a geological 
MS. map of that kingdom. Turkey exhibits 
numerous maps, including one of Montenegro, 
by General Mustapha Jelal -ed-din, apparently 
copied from the Russian map, and another 
of Yemen and Asir. The United States are repre- 
sented very inadequately, and their collection is 
very badly arranged and most unsatisfactorily 
catalogued. The most interesting article exhibited 
is a statistical atlas, by Walker. The exhibition 
of Chili is limited to Tissis’s well-known map, 
and to a few charts and books, The Argentine 
Confederation exhibits maps and books of 10 
particular interest. The Japanese collection 1s 
not without interest. There are several maps of 
Japan, including one drawn at the “ Government 
Geographical Bureau” at Yedo, in 1875; and @ 
‘Topographical Description of Japan,’ in thirty- 
eight MS. volumes, prepared at the same bureau. 

A special room has been allotted to the Alpine 
Clubs, where their publications, collections, and 
equipments may be studied at leisure. The oldest 
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of these clubs is that of London, which was estab- 
lished in 1857; its success led to the formation 
of German, Swiss, Italian, and other clubs, having, 
in the aggregate, no less than 13,000 members, of 
whom 4,258 belong to the German, 2,740 to the 
Italian, 1,745 to the Swiss, 1,214 to the French, 
and 362 to the London Club. 

The collection exhibited by France is certainly 
the most complete of its kind ever brought to- 
gether. It contains much that is inferior, much 
that ought to have been rejected, but its general 
excellence will surprise those who have implicitly 
pelieved the assertion, so frequently repeated by 
French writers, that the disasters of the late war 
were to be traced to the neglect of geographi- 
eal studies. The topographical map of France 
is one of the finest works of the kind ever 
published. The sheets of this map are not of 
equal merit, which need not cause surprise, if we 
bear in mind the number of years which it took 
to complete; and it is satisfactory to state that 
the more recent sheets are amongst the best. The 
hills on this map are shaded most conscientiously, 
though perhaps a trifle stiffly, in the horizontal 
style; but the War Department likewise exhibits 
contoured maps on a large scale, including one of 
the Franco-Italian frontier. Amongst the general 
maps exhibited by private publishers the sheets 
of a new atlas, in course of compilation under 
the direction of M. Vivien-de-St.-Martin, have 
attracted considerable notice. They are most 
carefully engraved, and surpass by far every 
other French atlas with which we are acquainted. 
These plates have been used to illustrate a process 
invented by M. Erhard. That gentleman, who 
most kindly permitted strangers to inspect his 
establishment, takes a transfer on caoutchouc, 
which he compresses, and then re-transfers to a 
polished copper-plate. By a chemical process, 
which we are not at liberty to divulge, but which 
is far more simple than heliogravure, he produces 
in this manner an engraved copper-plate. The 
latter may be produced also from lithographic 
work, and as stones are more expensive and 
cumbersome than copper- plates, M. Erhard has 
all his work immediately transferred to copper. 
Amongst the numerous statistical maps exhibited 
there is an agricultural map of France, by M. 
Delesse, which not only shows the distribution of 
arable land, vineyards, and woods, but likewise 
indicates, by depth of colour, the annual rental 
to be paid per hectare. The Geographical 
Society of Bordeaux exhibits a series of statistical 
maps of its own department, and there are many 
other maps of the same class. Amongst geological 
maps, that of France, brought out by the Geolo- 
gical Commission, deserves to be mentioned first, 
though a geological map of Algeria, partly in MS., 
interested us far more, for it showed the vast 
development of the quaternary and cretaceous 
formation in the Sahara, Educational appliances 
are numerous, but only a few amongst them call 
for notice. We were particularly pleased with a 
series of diagrams and models exhivited by M. 
Chancourtois, and illustrating geographical pro- 
jections. Amongst the numerous relief maps, that 
of France, by Malle. Kleinhans, certainly occu- 
pies the foremost rank, not only in the French 
department, but throughout the entire Exhibition. 
It is modelled on a scale of 1 : 1,000.000, and 
tinted in the most exquisite manner. There are 
no names to destroy the picture. Unfortunately, 
the price of this relief—20/.—must interfere with 
its general intreduction into schools. A series of 
models of rocks, such as granite, gneiss, basalt, 
&c,, on a very large scale (1: 50 and 1: 350) is like- 
wise deserving attention as faithful reproductions. 
Not the least interesting portion of the French 
exhibition consists in a collection of maps illus- 
trating the progress of geography. These, unfor- 
tunately, are scattered throughout the various 
rooms, and a portion of them is exhibited at the 
National Library. Geographers will find there, 
amongst others, the MS. drawings of D’Anville 
and others, as well as the first hypsographical map 
ever produced, viz., that of M. Dupain-Triel, of 
Geneva (1799). 


The Orangerie on the Terrace contains an exhi- 
bition of articles of commercial geography. This 
collection is of a very miscellaneous nature, for it 
includes glass-beads, china, minerals, stuffed birds, 
globes, &c. Amongst other curiosities there is a 
model of an aérial screw-ship, consisting of a copper 
cylinder, 30 métres in diameter, and 300 metres 
in length, M.J. B. Lassie, the inventor of this 
machine, is most confident as regards its perform- 
ances, and believes it to be the only means of 
exploring the atmosphere and the polar regions. 

Scientific meetings innumerable have been held, 
and in addition to the existing Sections, there have 
been formed several sub-sections, amongst which 
that dealing with the human race or races appears 
to have done most work. It was patronized 
principally by Russians. Altogether, six general 
meetings have been held. They were presided 
over by M. Semenof, Sir H. Rawlinson, Baron 
Richthofen, F. von Hochstetter (supported by M. 
Hunfalvy), M. de Beaumont, and Signor Correnti 
(supported by M. Veth). The Sections met almost 
daily, at 9 in the morning. Amongst the ques- 
tions discussed were those of the formation of an 
inland sea in Southern Algeria, M. Stamm’s pro- 
posed Mont Blanc Tunnel, the Panama Canal, M. 
Bagdanovich’s scheme of a railway to Tashkent 
and Peking, and the question of geographical 
education. With respect to the latter, it appears 
to be the unanimous opinion that history and 
geography should be taught as separate subjects, 
and the French Government has been recommended 
to appoint professors of geography at the supe- 
rior schools, The centesimal division of the quad- 
rant, which had been recommended by Section 1, 
has been rejected by the other Sections to whom 
it was referred. Popular lectures were delivered 
in the afternoon. M. de Cessac reported on his 
voyage to the Cape Verde Islands ; M. Rubinson 
gave a demonstration on polar light ; M. Barante 
gave an account of Russian Turkestan; Capt. 
Roudaire read a paper ‘On the Shotts of Algeria’ ; 
M. Leouzon Le Duc spoke on the condition of 
women in ancient Scandinavia; M. Hennequin 
explained his method of topographical instruction; 
Dr. Meyer spoke on New Guinea ; A. de Gogorza 
on his scheme of a Central American Canal ; Lieut. 
Delaporte pn ancient monuments in Cambodia ; 
and Dr. Nachtigall on his travels in Africa. On 
Wednesday, the Geographical Society held their 
ordinary meeting, despite the Congress, when 
M. Janssen described his observation of the 
Transit of Venus. On Friday, the annual dinner 
of political economists took place, under the presi- 
dency of M. Chevalier. On Friday, a visit was 
paid to the Museum of St.-Germain, when, in 
spite of the heavy rain, the ancient instruments of 
war were experimented with. On Sunday, about 
a hundred members of the Congress visited Com- 
piégne, where they were entertained in the most 
hospitable manner by the local authorities. M. 
Vallon, the Minister of Education, received the 
members on Monday. Marshal MacMahon will 
receive to-night, and the Prefect of the Seine to- 
morrow. 

This concise record of meetings and festivities 
will prove that the time of the members who 
attended this Congress has been fully occupied. 
The local committee, presided over by Baron Reille, 
have used their best efforts to render the stay of 
foreign visitors pleasant; at the same time, the 
non-publication of a list of members and of each 
day’s proceedings has been the cause of much 
disappointment and inconvenience. 

This day, at 2 o’clock, the distribution of prizes 
took place at the Salle des Etats. M. Vallon 
occupied the chair, and the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine honoured the meeting with his presence. The 
number of diplomas and medals awarded was 
exceedingly large, and we feel certain that the 
decision of the juries will not meet with the 
general approval of the scientific world. We con- 
tent ourselves with naming the English exhibitors 
who have obtained prizes: their number is ex- 
ceedingly small. Diplomas were awarded to the 





Trigonometrical Survey of India, the Hydro- 
graphical Office, the Meteorological Office of the 


Board of Trade, the Geological Survey of England, 
the Ordnance Survey, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
the Alpine Club. First-Class Medals were 
awarded to the Members of the Challenger Ex- 
pedition collectively, and to the Geological Survey 
of India. Second-Class Medals to General Sir 
Henry James, the late A. Findlay, the Indian 
Museum (?), and Mr. J. Thomson (for photographs 
of China). The following were mentioned honour- 
ably, viz., W. H. Hennessey (author of geodetical 
tables), Capt. Evans, R.N., Capt. Richard Mayne, 
Capt. L. E. Davis, R.N., Col. Gordon, Capt. Chap- 
man (of Forsyth’s Expedition), and Major Herbert 
W ood (of the Russian Amu Darya Expedition), 








Science Gossip. 

Tne cry with the small planets still is, “They 
come.” No. 148 was discovered at the Paris Ob- 
servatory, on the night of August 7, by M. Prosper 
Henry. The same gentleman had previously dis- 
covered Nos. 125 and 127 in the year 1872. 

Own the 5th inst., Mr. William Jory Henwood, 
F.R.S., &c., died suddenly at his residence in Pen- 
zance, at the age of seventy-one. F’rom an early 
period of his life, Mr. W. J. Henwood has devoted 
his attention to the phenomena of mineral lodes. 
His inquiries excited so much attention, that, 
mainly through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Charles Fox, a fund was raised in Cornwall to 
enable him to make a close survey of all the Cor- 
nish mines. The results of his observations were 
published, in a thick volume, by the Geological 
Society of Cornwall, and these remain a valuable 
record of by far the most extensive and careful 
set of observations that have ever been made upon 
subterranean phenomena. More recently the 
same Society has published two other volumes 
devoted to similar observations, made by Mr. W. 
Jory Henwood in South America, India, and other 
parts of the world. There is not more than one 
man living, who has spent so large a portion of his 
life in the depths of mines, and who has made 
such careful observations upon all that relates to 
the formation of mineral veins. Mr. Henwood 
gave also much attention to subterranean tempera- 
ture, especially to the differences observed in the 
conducting power of the Granite, Clay Slate, Elvan, 
and other rocks. The electricity of the metalli- 
ferous veins also engaged his attention. For a 
long period Mr. W. J. Henwood was most assidu- 
ously employed in investigating the variations of 
the magnetic needle. The results of this inquiry 
have never been published, but he recently stated 
that his last work would be the reduction of the 
immense mass of magnetic observations, which he 
had carefully preserved. Mr. Wm. Jory Hen- 
wood held for many years a situation in connexion 
with the Stannaries, he being the assay master of 
tin when the system of “ Coinages” was abolished. 
The Murchison Medal and Geological Fund 
were awarded to Mr. W. Jory Henwood, in Feb- 
ruary last, by the Geological Society of London, 
in recognition of his valuable labours, which ex- 
tended over half a century. 
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NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION, 89n, Old Bond Street. — The 
TWELFTH EXHIBITION of BRITISH and FOREIGN PICTURES, 
with over 100 recent Additions replacing sold Works, is NOW OPEN. 
—Admission, including Catalogue, ls. 





BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Ecyptian 
Hall, Fieniiiy oones YY Drawings, Ecclings. Sogravings, 80. 
29EN DALLY, from Ten till Six.— Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
_ ROBERT F. M'NATR, Secretary. 


DORE'S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘The Night of the Cruci- 
fixion,’ ‘La Vigne,’ ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ ‘Orusaders,’ &., at the 
DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—1s. 











PICTURES BY MR. ROSSETTI. 
Tne fact that some of the finest pictures of 
modern production, the works of Mr. Rossetti, one 
of the most powerful and original artists, do not 
come before the public in these days of exhibitions, 
and while claims for admiration are incessant, 
seems anomalous to many; and there are some who 





are disposed to resent the reticence of the artist 
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either on himself or on his pictures, and they do 
this with all sorts of absurd expressions. The 
public has become so accustomed to the practice 
of exhibiting works of art, that many forget there 
is no law to compel a painter to show what he 
does ; and they do not consider that the custom of 
public display in these matters is a comparatively 
modern one. At all events, it is certain that a 
very considerable proportion of the finer art- 
products of each year are never seen by the world 
at large. It is but the other day that Alfred 
Stevens, one of our ablest artists, died, and few 
knew what he had executed. Still, he had a large 
public commission ; some of his designs could be 
indicated, and had been exhibited. 

With Mr. Rossetti the case is totally diff-rent: 
he has not exhibited any of the productions of an 
extraordinarily splendid maturity of genius, the 
results of assiduously cultivated technical powers, 
—pictures about which all who see them declare 
that however super-subtle may be the motives 
of some, however spiritual may be the inspira- 
tion of most of their designs, there can be no 
other opinion than that to place the works before 
the world would be to ensure transcendent success 
for the painter, and to procure applause of the 
highest kind from all men of culture. Certain it 
is, that the paintings we have now to describe would 
appear like a magnificent revelation of the exist- 
ence of treasure of glorious art existing almost 
unknown amongst us, 7. ¢., unknown to the general 
mass of art-lovers of our time. We are afraid that 
students in the future will be strongly puzzled to 
account for the existence of these paintings at a 
period when so much ineffable trash passed current 
with no small measure of popular admiration. The 
preciousness of these examples is not alone in 
their design, or other more purely intellectual 
elements, but in the gorgeous, superlative technique 
which distinguishes them now, and would never 
have failed to distinguish them, not even in the 
most resplendent days of Venetian painting. With 
Venetian painting the works of Mr. Rossetti most 
happily assort; but they are anything but reflexions 
of the pictorial glories of the city of the Bellinis 
and Titian. Our contemporary’s works resemble 
these triumphs of Venice in some peculiar qualities 
— qualities which are properly Venetian, as splen- 
dour of colour, depth of tone, and combinations of 
colour and tone, with potent light and shade, so 
as, with the force of enchantment, to form in each 
instance a whole which is as original as it is mag- 
nificent. But, after all, it is sumptuous Venice, 
so to say, with a modern reading of the charm, 
with an infusion of modern thought, and as dif- 
ferent as possible from that which yet lives on 
ancient canvases and panels. With the distinctive 
characteristics of each painting now to be in 
question it wiil be well to deal as each is brought 
before the reader in respect to a few of the 
recent pictures and designs of this artist. 

The first picture to which we shall advert is by 
no means the largest nor the most elaborate of 
the collection before us, but it exhibits, we think, 
the finest qualities, both technical and inventive, 
of the artist’s genius at their finest pitch. The 
subject is a new poem in itself, the mode of treat- 
ment is finely poetical. This picture exhibits, at 
life-size, a single figure of Proserpina in Hades, 
holding in her hand the pomegranate, by partaking 
of which she precluded her return to earth. She 
is passing along a gloomy corridor in her palace, 
and on the wall behind her a sharply - defined 
space of light has fallen—cool, bluish, silvery light 
of the moon, that has penetrated the subterranean 
dimness, flashing down for a moment on the 
wall, revealing the ivy-tendrils that languished in 
the rarely-broken shade, displaying the form of 
the queen, her features, the abundant masses of 
her hair, which seem to have become darker than 
was ever known on the earth above, the sorrowful- 
ness of her face, the pale and slowly curling smoke 
of an incense-burner, which, in the still air of the 
gallery, circles upwards, and, spreading, vanishes. 

oserpina is clad in a steel-blue robe, that fits 
loosely her somewhat slender, slightly wasted, but 
noble frame of antique mould. It seems that she 





moves slowly, with moody eyes, that are instinct 
with anger slowly burning, yet she is outwardly 
still, if not serene, and very sad in all her stateli- 
ness—too grand for complaint. In these eyes is 
the deep light of a great spirit, and, without see- 
ing or heeding, they seem to look beyond the gloom 
before her. Her full-formed lips, purplish now, 
but ruddy formerly, and once moulded by poten- 
tialities of passion, are compressed, the symbols 
of a strenuous soul yearning for freedom, and, with 
all their pride, suffering rather than enjoying god- 
dess-ship. The even-tinted cheeks are rather flat; 
the face, so wide is the brow, is almost triangular; 
the nose like that of a grand antique: these 
features are set in masses of bronze-black and 
crimped hair, darkly lustrous as it is, that 
encompasses the head, and flows like an 
abundant mantle over her shoulders and bust. 
The wonder of the picture is in the face. 
Technically speaking, this is a study of greys cul- 
minating in the tint of the drapery, a warm but 
scarcely positive blue. The light cast on the wall 
throws the head in strong relief; she turns her 
eyes slowly towards the distant gleam ; the ivy 
branch curves downwards, and assists, with the 
swaying lines of the drapery, the pictorial motive 
of the design. 

‘La Bella Mano’ is the title of the next work, 
—a title which may remind Italian readers of the 
well-known Petrarchian series of sonnets, so 
named, by Giusto de’ Conti. The picture is, how- 
ever, simply a painter’s fancy, and almost entirely 
dependent on pictorial qualities. It belongs to 
what may be called, on one account, at least, the 
class of toilette pictures, where the Lady, or Venus, 
has her attendant Loves. Here the Lady is wash- 
ing her hands at a cistern and basin of brass, 
while two white-robed and red-winged Loves are 
in attendance, one holding the towel in readiness, 
the other having on a silver tray the adornments 
destined for her “bella mano.” <A mirror behind 
her head reflects the room and bed; these ele- 
ments are deep in tone; a fire is burning in the 
chimney nook. The pictorial object of this work 
has been to show the brilliancy of flesh-tints and 
whites, relieved on a ground subdued to the eye, 
and yet everywhere replete with varied colour and 
materia]. In these respects the work is a marvel 
of art, the whole glowing with rich light, and being 
intensely deep in tone, wealthy in colour. The 
sentiment of the design lies in the face, and is 
discoverable in the light of a woman’s hope which 
fills the eyes, has given a warmer rose tint to the 
full and slightly-parted lips, that are red in their 
vitality, and as the abundant, noble bosom is, 
voluptuous, not luscious, The face is slightly 
raised, and put sideways towards us, the figure 
standing in profile, so that the masses of deep 
golden hair which project from her brow cast 
shadows on the upper part of the face. Her dress 
is a dark marone, with a scarf of a lighter tint of 
the same hue. The figure is of a large life-size ; 
the style of the drawing, noticeable in the contours 
of the head, the arms, and the hands, is large and 
grand, The picture derives wonderful force of 
effect from the deep tone which pervades it, and 
has rare success in rendering the interior light, 
which, contrasting with the light of ‘ Proser- 
pina,” is very warm and rich. This aptitude 
of effect, due not less to the subject than to the 
respective technical motives of the two pictures, 
is very distinctly marked indeed in the third 
painting, which comes next to review. 

This is called ‘Dis Manibus” The title here 
suggests the subject, that of a Roman widow 
seated in the funeral vault of her family, beside 
her husband’s cinerary urn, the inscription on 
which is headed by the invariable words as given 
above. She is playing on two harps, as seen in 
some classical examples, an elegy “to the Divine 
Manes.” She is robed in white, the mourning of 
noble Jadies in Rome. The antique forms of the 
harps are rendered in tortoiseshell chiefly, with 
fittings of ebony or dark horn embossed in silver. 
She is seated right fronting us, and leans a little 
sideways to our left. On this side one of the harps 
is reared on the arm of the bench, its horns are 





twined with pale wild roses, and beneath the 
urn is trained a festoon of garden-roses ; the latte 
repeats, so to say, the festoon so often recurrent on 
urns of stone, and here combines with the sey] 
tured heads of oxen on the angles of the cist, 
and the inscribed tablet. About the urn is twinej 
the widow’s wedding girdle of silver, dedicated ty 
the dead as to the living husband. The secong 
harp is on the bench on her left; her lean, pale 
fingers seem to stray “preluding” a moumfy) 
strain upon the strings of the instruments, and her 
very eyes seem to listen ; her lips we might expect 
would part and emit a faint funereal hymn. The 
moment chosen must be supposed to belong to one 
of those special occasions on which the Romans 
solemnized mortuary rites, and which recurred gt 
intervals during the year. The key colour of the 
picture is warm white, with a saffron hue; this 
obtained in the dress of the lady, and is varied fy 
the less warm colour of the veil which swathes her 
head and throat, as well as by the intense pallor of 
the carnations, The background is formed by a wal] 
of deep green, much-veined marble, slightly polished, 
to develope its colour. She has turned back the 
veil from her face, so that we see the wan, young 
features are sunken, a little pale, but still beauti- 
ful. Inall three of these pictures the draperies haye 
been studied with extreme care and painted with 
great skill, in none more fortunately than in ‘Dis 
Manibus.’ 

‘La Ghirlandata’ is another picture by Mr, 
Rossetti, and muy fairly take its place with the 
above, ‘The Bride,’ ‘ Lillith, and, without being 
compared with any one of these, clearly belongs 
to that category of his works which is now in 
question. It shows “the green-clad Lady of the 
Garlands” sitting among the golden verdure of a 
thorn-tree and myrtle copse ; her hands are drawing 
music from « harp beside her, and her face proves 
her soul to be absorbed in the sound she produces, 
On either side, over her shoulders, an angel looks 
from between the glowing upper leaves of the 
copse, as if Heaven itself waited on her song, 
Round the summit of the harp is slung a garland 
of roses and honeysuckles, the sweetest of earthly 
flowers, and the sky above, where the day of 
earth is dying, hints, in its calm, glowing depths, 
of a sweetness still beyond. The evening breeze 
has just risen, and begins to lift the light 
drapery about her shoulders. In colour, this 
picture is chiefly a study of green, interspersed 
with blue of various shades—the deep - blue 
aconite which appears in the base of the composi- 
tion, the bright bird that flits through the trees, 
the wing-pattern painted on the instrument, and 
the blue fading from the sky. These hues are 
balanced by the golden bronze of the hair and the 
dusky-hued harp, an instrument which is solid, 
with strings on both sides. We have -already 
indicated the sumptuousness and brilliant tints, 
and, as well as we are able, suggested the power 
of the tones and chiaroscuro of these paintings. 

Among works in hand, for which complete designs 
and studies have been made by Mr. Rossetti, may 
be named the following : ‘Venus Astarte.’ The 
Syrian Venus is here represented in light drapery, 
double-girt about her form, with one hand resting 
on the girdle at her bosom, and the other on that 
at her hips. Behind her are two ministering spirits, 
winged, and bearing torches ; and above all shines 
the star Venus, between the setting sun and the 
rising moon. Her face is marked with ardent, 
goddess-like passion, intense but calm in its stead- 
fast regard, enriched by the tenderness of an 
ineffable dream ; her densely-clustering hair is 
black. The figure stands before us in twilight. 

‘The Question.” In this design the subject 
represents three Greek pilgrims—a youth, a full- 
grown man, and an old man, consulting the Sphinx 
as an Oracle. They are seeking, as it is suggested, 
a clue to the great mysteries of Life, Pain, and 
Death. In the distance, between sharp rocks of a 
difficult creek of the sea, is the ship which has 
brought the travellers from afar to the nearest navl- 
gable point ; and thence they have clambered over 
the crags to the elevated rocky platform on which 
the Sphinx is enthroned in motionless mystery, het 
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ete, * . . 
‘utting out between thegiant limbs ofa rifted 
ioe, = lion-claws being planted against 
them. The youth, about to put his question, 
falls in a sudden swoon from the toils of the 
journey and the over- mastering emotion of his 
inquiry. The man leans forward over his com- 
ion’s falling body, and peers into the eyes of 
the monster in order to read her answer there ; 
put those eyes are turned upwards, and fixed in 
their expression on the sky, which is out of the 
picture, and only appears reflected on the locked 
bay of the sea, which quivers in reflected radiance 
of the moon. Meanwhile, the old man is seen still 
labouring upwards towards the Oracle, and about, 
in his turn, to set foot on the platform, eager to 
the last for that secret which is never to be known. 
In the symbolism of this work, which is clearly 
expressed, and gives its title, founded on Shak- 
speare’s line, 
To be, or not to be?—that is the question, 
the swoon of the youth may be taken to shadow 
forth the mystery of early Death, one of the hardest 
of all impenetrable dooms. The composition of 
this design has been treated with extraordinary 
care, and the whole expresses the motive of the 
artist perfectly. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


WE have authority for stating, in reference to a 
Correspondent’s complaint last week, that the 
selection from engravings of the Slade bequest, so 
long in possession of the cases in the King’s 
Library, British Museum, will shortly be changed, 
and other examples from the almost inexhaustible 
stores of the Department of Prints and Drawings 
be substituted for the well-known works. Un- 
doubtedly it would have been desirable to effect 
this change before. We believe one cause of the 
delay in question arises from the fact that the 
Department is considerably “underpowered,” the 
staff being barely sufficient for the ordinary service 
of the Print-Room, including attendance on photo- 
graphers, which absorbs the staff, to say nothing of 
the vast and comprehensive changes which have 
been for several years in progress with regard to 
the internal disposition of the prints and drawings, 
obtaining acquisitions, cataloguing, &c. As to 
cataloguing, that goes on constantly and zealously. 
Wa kine through Westminster Hall the other 
day we noticed an unfortunate, not to say 
dangerous, arrangement which obtains there, 
whereby two of the great gas-standards, each 
comprising between thirty and forty burners, 
placed on the steps leading to the Houses of 
Parliament, are situated immediately under, and 
vithin fifteen feet, we should say, of the carved 
nds of the great hammer-beams of the roof. 
These carvings and the adjacent timbers are 
blackened to a great degree by smoke, and they 
must be rendered highly inflammable by the long- 
continued and extreme heat of the gas consumed 
below them and so near. This ought to be altered 
at once. Passing into the old cloisters of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, now incorporated with the 
Houses of Parliament, and one of the most 
beautiful and perfect relics of English Perpen- 
dicular architecture remaining to us, we observed 
that a similar injudicious mode of disposing gas- 
bumers obtains there. In the cloisters the stone 
of the superb fan-tracery of the vault has been 
actually calcined to a very considerable extent, to 
sy nothing of the great disfigurement by smoke 
allover these portions of the vault. Cannot this be 
wen to ? 

Br permission of its owner, Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, a large and hitherto unexplored tumulus, 
teat Middlehill, co. Worcester, will be opened 
text week, under the auspices of the Archeological 

lation. 

We have to thank the Yorkshire Philosophical 
ciety for ‘A Descriptive Account of the An- 
lguities in the Grounds and in the Museum’ of 
the Society, i.¢, at St. Mary’s Abbey, York. 
This is the improved edition of the Guide to the 
Museum at York, to the long delay in publishing 








which we referred some weeks since. We believe 
Canon Raine is the new editor. 

Tue Art-Union of London held, on Monday 
last, a private view of the prizes for the current 
year, besides Maclise’s ‘Death of Nelson’ in oil, 
the subject of the engraving for subscribers for 
1876. This picture is that exhibited in the Royal 
Academy Galleries, 1866, then, as now, entitled 
‘Here Nelson Fell.’ It is the original of the 
great water-glass picture in the Royal Gallery at 
Westminster. 








MUSIC 


—— 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, 


Sixce Musard commenced his Promenade Con- 
certs in Paris, some forty years ago, there have 
been a host of imitators, the first of whom in this 
country was Eliason, the German violinist. But 
he was followed by a French musician, the late 
Jullien, who had a kind of genius for this class of 
entertainment. Not only was he a host in him- 
self, with an expanse of waistcoat which was a 
sensation of itself, but he conceived novel effects 
in acoustics beyond the sounds of notation, and 
organized mimic battles by sea and land ; he imi- 
tated the war of the elements ; there was no end 
to his invention and resources. In order to con- 
ciliate the purists, he introduced movements from 
symphonies and other classic compositions, and 
induced by his pantomimic by-play his turbulent 
audiences to listen to the works of the severe 
school, Achieving this result, the conclusion 
was jumped at that the musical millennium was 
forthcoming. With Jullien’s cessation of the Pro- 
menade Concerts ended his eccentric system. His 
successor at Covent Garden, the late Alfred Mellon, 
essayed a higher flight in his programmes; but 
the “educated public” did not respond to other 
demands upon their “ religious silence” to listen 
to works they could not understand, and so 
of late years the speculation has mainly depended 
for financial success on the refreshment bars, the 
theatre being converted into a kind of public 
garden with a tent roof; it is, in fact, Vauxhall as 
it was, or Cremorne as it is, reproduced on a small 
scale within the walls of Barry’s splendid edifice,— 
cascades, grottoes, tableaux, and statuary. All 
this decoration is very pleasaut to the eye, if not 
conceived in the best taste, and for the ear the 
musical schemes are of a mixed kind, like the de- 
corations. There were popular overtures on the 7th, 
like those of ‘ William Tell’ and of ‘ Zampa,’ there 
was a single movement from a symphony by Beet- 
hoven (the andante from the c minor), and there 
was the brilliant Capriccio in B minor by Men- 
delssohn, well executed by Signor Rendano. 
As usual, there was the inevitable fantasia of 
the orchestra, interspersed with solos by leading 
players, compounded from the latest operatic at- 
traction, and this was, of course, Herr Wagner’s 
‘Lohengrin,’ the event of the season of 1875 at 
Drury Lane and at Covent Garden. Saturday’s 
hearers of this music had most assuredly a signal ad- 
vantage over those of the two Italian Opera-houses, 
for the ‘ Lohengrin ’ excerpts were executed without 
the vocal drawbacks. The composer is heard at 
his best, as we have remarked on former occa- 
sions, when his instrumentation alone is performed. 
Signor Arditi, the Covent Garden conductor for 
the Promenade season, had no difficulty in select- 
ing the prominent pieces of the score, that is, those 
which are the most tuneful. The Prelude of the 
last act, and the Bridal March, will always tell, for 
herein the fancy and imagination of Herr Wagner 
in picturesque orchestration are irresistible in their 
influence. On the dance selections, however, the 
sympathies of the auditory were unmistakably 
manifested, and, when Herr Gung’l arrives, there 
will be unmitigated joy at Covent Garden. The 
ordinary orchestra is composed of leading instru- 
mentalists from the bands of Her Majesty’s Opera 
and of the Royal Italian Opera, and, when rein- 
forced with Mr. F. Godfrey’s Coldstream players, 
the effective reaches about 100 performers. And 
there are some very able soloists in this phalanx. 





To name Mr. Lazarus, clarionet ; Mr. H. Reynolds, 
cornet ; Mr. Ould, violoncello; Mr. Hughes, ophi- 
cleide; Mr. Wootton, bassoon; Mr. Pittman, 
harmonium ; Mr. Horton, oboe, will evidence the 
care exercised in the engagement of instrumental 
talent. After a few nights the orchestra will go well 
together. From the two vocalists, Mdlle. Bianchi 
and Malle. Cristino, who were so ambitious in 
their vocal flights, there is not much to expect, 
whether in the quality of their voices or in their 
style of singing : there is no occasion to go out of 
London to find much superior artists. Mr. Fabrini— 
who is English, and ought not to call himself Signor 
—is an agreeable tenor. The German violoncellist, 
Herr Jules de Swert, has skill, and his tone is 
good, but he is not sufficiently showy to shine as 
a soloist. 

We note with pleasure that in Wednesday’s 
programme Beethoven’s c minor Symphony was 
promised in its entirety, as also Mendelssohn’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in p minor, assigned to Signor 
Rendano, The announcement is added thatclassical 
selections will form a prominent feature nightly, 
and occasionally occupy the first portion of the 
evening’s scheme. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and it is to be hoped a public will be found 
to appreciate the proposed system. 








Musical Gossip. 

THE operatic drama, ‘Guy Mannering,’ was 
given last Saturday at the Crystal Palace, with 
Mr. Sims Reeves as Henry Bertram, who, being in 
love with Julia Mannering, serenaded her with 
‘My Pretty Jane,’ which the daughter of the 
Colonel could scarcely regard as complimentary ; 
nor can the choice of the nautical ballad, ‘Tom 
Bowling,’ be regarded as specially adapted to the 
Indian officer, Capt. Brown. 

Wattace’s ‘ Maritana’ has this week followed 
the revival of his ‘ Lurline’ at the Gaiety Theatre, 
with Madame Blanche Cole in the title part, Mrs. 
Aynsley Cook as the Marchioness, Mr. Nordblom 
as Don Cesar de Bazan, Mr. Ledwidge (Ludwig ?) 
as King Charles, and Miss L. Franklein as 
Lazarillo. 

Except for the singing of Madame Pauline Rita 
as Clairette, on the 7th inst., at the Strand Opéra 
Comique, the cast of M. Lecocq’s ‘ Fille de Madame 
Angot’ was generally inefficient. The “Co 
phone” performance of Seiior de Furtado Coelho, 
clever as it is, is not calculated for a theatre ; in 
a concert-room it is charming. 

Tue Choral Festival, which at Worcester on the 
22nd and 23rd of next month is to supersede the 
ancient gathering of the three choirs of Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Worcester, is to be confined to 
a choir of 100 voices, accompanied only by the 
organ. There will be no orchestra, and no profes- 
sional solo singers ; en revanche, there will be two 
sermons. The indignation in Worcester and 
throughout the country is intense, and the excite- 
ment in Hereford and in Gloucester is scarcely less 
great. That the 152nd anniversary of these musical 
meetings should be signalized by such a miserable 
“ church festival,” as it is called, is indeed to be 
regretted from the art point of view ; and that the 
diocesan charities will be severe sufferers through 
the perverse course pursued by two clergymen,— 
for, in point of fact, the origin of this retrogade move- 
ment is to be ascribed to two persons only,—is 
generally believed. While this choir celebration 
is taking place in Worcester Cathedral, there will 
be the sublime strains of Handel and of Mendels- 
sohn heard in Norwich, for the East Anglian 
Festival begins on the 20th, and ends on the 24th 
of September. 

Tue Opéra Comique in Paris will be re-opened 
next Monday. 

Tue Eisteddfod at Llanarth was held in a large 
marquee on the 29th ult. The customary cere- 
monials were observed. There were more than 
3,000 persons present, and the M.P.s for the Prin- 
cipality were in great force. The competitions in 
choir singing were interesting, Handelian compo- 
sitions being the trial pieces. At the evening 
concert, Mynyddog was the conductor. The chief 
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solo singers were Miss L. Evans, Miss A. Williams, 
Miss M. Davies, with Mr. Brinley Richards, who 
also officiated as judge, as pianist. On the 20th 
there was a public meeting in the Town Hall at 
Aberaeron, at which Mr. Brinley Richards presided, 
to aid the establishment of the University College 
of Wales at Aberystwyth, which, he stated, was not 
intended to be either sectarian or denominational, 
but an institution to meet the growing wants of the 
middle classes of the Principality. There will be 
another Eisteddfod at Rhayader on the 20th inst., 
and one at Haverfordwest on the 26th. 








DRAMA 


—~— 


GLOBE TITEATRE, Strand. — Mdlle. BEATRICE’'S COMEDY 
COMPANY for Twenty-Four Nights, commencing MONDAY, 
A t 16. Sixth year of this Company.—' LOVE and HUNUUR; 
or, MONSIEUR ALPHONSE.’ 


’ 

GLOBE THEATRE, Strand. — MONDAY, August 16, at 7°20 
“EARLY IMPRESSIONS.’ At 8°15 precisely. first representation of 
Alexandre Dumas'’s Drama, entitled *LOVE and HONUUR; or, 
MONSIEUR ALPHONSE,’ Translated by Campbell! Clarke. Esq. 
Characters by Messrs. T. C. wards, Bennett, Cowdrey, and Frank 
Harvey; Mesdames Charlotte Saunders, Louie Vere, and Mdlle. 
Beatrice. To conclude with * The WHITE BOUQUET.’ 








THE WEEK. 


Princess’s.—‘ Neutral Ground,’ a Comedietta. 
Brodie.—Miss Terry as Pauline. 


THE performance, at the Princess’s, on Satur- 
day last, by Miss Ellen Terry, of the character 
of Pauline, in the ‘Lady of Lyons,’ gives to an 
entertainment intended for one night only, and 
appealing to a very limited section of the public, 
aninterest asimilar occasion has seldom claimed, 
Its effect is to set the seal upon a growing 
reputation, and to make evident the fact that 
an actress of a high, if not the highest, order 
has arisen in our midst. One of the pleasantest, 
inasmuch as it is one of the rarest, tasks the 
critic is called upon to fulfil is that of herald- 
ing to the world the advent of genius. So 
vast a space separates, ordinarily, aspiration 
irom accomplishment, the critic’s duty be- 
comes merged in that of the censor, and the 
public comes to regard him as one whose sole 
function is to point out inequalities of work- 
manship and failure of effort. In the case of 
things dramatic and histrionic, it is rarely 
indeed the critic can do more than suggest 
some promise of talent behind crude perform- 
ance—some glimpse of meaning or intentionina 
commonplace rendering. There is, accordingly, 
a pleasure of no ordinary kind in announcing a 
fact Miss Terry’s recent performances have fully 
established, viz., that an actress has developed 
in whom there is that perception of analogies, 
that insight into mysteries, and that power of 
interpretation, on which the world has bestowed 
the name of genius. Circumstances took Miss 
Terry from the stage at a time when men dimly 
perceived in her the promise which has since 
been realized. It is probable that some delay in 
that maturity of style indispensable to perfec- 
tion in histrionic art has resulted from this break 
in her career. The interval can scarcely have 
been mis-spent, however, since Miss Terry 
re-appeared on the stage with ripened powers 
and with improved method. After one or two 
attractive performances in parts which showed 
one side only of her talent, Miss Terry went 
to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and 
played Portia, in ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
and Clara Douglas, in ‘Money.’ To these 
réles is now added a third, the result of the 
three being to prove Miss Terry a subtle 
interpreter of poetic character, and an ad- 
mirable exponent of various phases of passion. 

Physical advantages are, of course, an all- 
important portion of the stock-in-trade of an 
actress. The long, tender lines of a singularly 


By G. F. 





graceful figure add wonderful picturesque- 
ness to the illustrations Miss Terry affords. 
Her presentation of Pauline comprised a series 
of pictures each more graceful than the pre- 
ceding, and all too good for the lackadaisi- 
cal play in which she appeared. They would 
have been perfectly in place as illustrations to 
some border ballad or legend of the “ Round 
Table.” More important, however, than this 
gift of picturesqueness, magical as is its effect 
in illustrating art, is the power of getting 
inside a character and revealing it to the pub- 
lic. This, in the case of Portia, Miss Terry 
did, showing one of the loveliest of Shak- 
spearean creations in colours in which few 
among students even had dressed it, flooding 
it, so to speak, with a light of illumination. 
As interpretation, her Pauline was less suc- 
cessful. Pride, which in the character of 
Pauline divides the empire with Love, in the 
interpretation makes scarcely a fight. Con- 
ceding, however, that the conception is wrong 
to this extent, the impersonation is singularly 
fine. A score of natural and artistic touches 
reveal the tenderness and longing of the 
woman’s heart, while the rendering of the 
fourth act, in which Pauline seeks to force 
herself from the environing arms of her 
parents and join her departing lover, whose 
words of farewell sting her to madness, is one 
of those pieces of electrical acting that produce 
upon the mind an effect of which art in other 
developments seems scarcely capable. It is 
too early yet to gauge fully the talent which 
has revealed itself. It seems probable that 
Miss Terry’s powers will be restrained to de- 
picting the grace, tenderness, and passion of 
love. In the short scene in the third act, in 
which Pauline chides her lover for treachery, 
the actress scarcely rose to the requisite indig- 
nation, Limiting, however, what is to be 
hoped from her within the bounds indicated, 
what chance is there not afforded? Juliet in 
the stronger scenes would be, we should fancy, 
outside the physical resources of the artist. 
Beatrice, Rosalind, Viola, Imogen, Miranda, 
and a score other characters of the most deli- 
cate and fragrant beauty, are, however, all 
within what appears to be her range. In the 
present state of public feeling respecting the 
Shakspearean drama, it will be strange indeed 
if some manager does not take the opportunity 
of mounting some of those plays for which her 
talent is so eminently adapted. The period 
during which an actress can play such parts 
with effect is brief; and a portion of Miss 
Terry’s career has already been lost so far as 
the stage is concerned. There will be regret- 
able waste if talent so specially suited to the 
Shakspearean drama is confined to Lord Lyt- 
ton’s facile sentiment and sparkling rhetoric. 
Mr. Coghlan lacks much of being able to play 
the parts he assumes. His Claude Melnotte 
is weak and unequal. He has, however, the 
“making of an actor,” and is at least the most 
competent of our jeunes premiers. Practice 
will probably give him the requisite finish. 
In such an experiment as we contemplate his 
services would be of importance. 

Before the performance of ‘ The Lady of 
Lyons,’ Mr. Charles Collette gave one of those 
presentations of street character and jargon in 
which he is unequalled. A _ comedietta, 
entitled ‘Neutral Ground,’ by Mr. Brodie, is 
a poor affair, and was acted pitifully. What 
hope is there for acting when a young lady is 





——. 
allowed to come upon the stage who is capable 
of declaring conduct to be insidwous ? 








Bramatic Gossip. 
Tue Haymarket closed finally on Monday, with 
a performance consisting principally of scenes from 
the plays which have been given under the recent 
management, but including some recitations by 
Mr. Hermann Vezin and Mr. Bruce. 


Awaltinc the production of ‘Self the pro. 
mised adaptation by Messrs. John Oxenford and 
Horace Wigan, the Mirror Theatre will give, on 
Monday next, the drama of ‘The Dogs of 
Bernard.’ The same evening is fixed for the ap- 
pearance of Mdile. Beatrice at the Globe. 

A yew farce, by Mr. G. L. Gordon, slight in 
construction and of no great novelty of idea, has 
been produced at the Opéra Comique, under the 
title of ‘ Backing the Favourite.’ 

On Friday in last week, Miss Ada Cavendish 
played Juliet, at the Queen’s Theatre, to the 
Romeo of Mr. George Rignold. The following day 
Mrs, Charles Calvert appeared as Lady Clancarty, 


Mr. Bay.e Bernarp, who has died at Brighton, 
in his sixty-eighth year, has been little heard of 
during the last score years of his life. He was, 
however, in his day an original and a fecund drama- 
tist, and some of his comediettas are still, from 
time to time, revived at London theatres. Mr, 
Bernard was born in Boston, in the United States, 
His father was a well-known English actor and 
manager. A version of ‘ Faust,’ produced at Drury 
Lane half-a-dozen years ago, was his latest dra- 
matic production, and was, we believe, his 115th 
acted drama. During some years Mr. Bernard was 
dramatic critic of the Dispatch, in which journal 
his writings attracted much attention. 


‘Je Dizeunz A Muni,’ a one-act comedy of 
MM. Drumont and Dolfus, has obtained a 
measure of success at the Gymnase, in spite of the 
absurdity of its plot and its want of dramatic sig- 
nificance. A young man, heir to large estates, has 
succeeded in killing his aunt, who stands in the 
way of his enjoyment of them, without employing 
any means the law can recognize as murderous. 
He seems, accordingly, likely to escape without 
punishment. A certain magistrate who is in- 
terested in the case succeeds, however, in bringing 
about his arrest, and then, by his reproaches and 
menaces, works so on his fears and passions as to 
induce him to seize a pistol left purposely on the 
table, and fire it against his persecutor. “Ilena 
pour vingt ans,” says the magistrate, who has thus 
succeeded, at no slight risk it must be confessed, 
in obtaining a hold upon the criminal. With this 
wildly improbable plot is joined a comic under- 
plot which is amusing, but has nothing to do with 
the main action. M. Landrol played the magistrate. 


‘L’Homme pu Larry Bianc,’a three-act comedy 
of M. Alfred Duru, produced at the Palais Royal, 
is a piece of the genre which is received there with 
unfailing favour. It deals with the difficulties of 
a bourgeois about to contract a marriage, and seek- 
ing beforehand to dispose of his illegitimate 
daughter. MM. Hyacinthe, Lhéritier, and Las- 
souche play the principal parts with their customary 
drollery. 


M. CoqueELty, cadet, will make his début at the 
Variétés in ‘La Guigne,’ a new piece in three acts, 
by MM. Labiche, Leterrier, and Vanloo. He 
will subsequently play in ‘Une Nuit d’Avril,’ by 
M. Paul Ferrier, with Mdlle. Celine Montaland 
in ‘La Soupiére,’ by M. Ernest d’Hervilly, and in 
‘Le Caissier,’ with M. Pradeau. 

‘Les Muscapiys,’ a drama of M. Jules Claretie, 
has been read before the artists of the Theatre 
Historique (Lyrique-Dramatique). The principal 
roles are assigned to M. Clément Just and Madame 
Rousseil. 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—R., of Paris—A. W.—received. 
E. M. C., New Orleans,—Perhaps Notes and Queries might 
help you. 
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Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin’s Announcemenis. 


THE FIFTEENTH EDITION, 


In 2 vols. price 24s. of 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. F.R.S. 
Master of Marlborough College, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
From the Times. 

“Dr. Farrar’s qualifications for this great work are 
in many respects eminent. As a distinguished lin- 
guist, he is capable of appreciating as few men can 
the results of textual criticism; as an accomplished 
scholar, he is familiar with all the illustrations which 
literary knowledge can bring to bear on the subject; 

while, as an earnest divine, he is keenly alive to the 
spiritual significance of the words and deeds he is 
narrating.” 

From the QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“Dr. Farrar may certainly be congratulated upon a 
literary success to which the annals of English theology 
present no parallel...... It is impossible, in the space at 
our disposal, to do justice to what we feel the most 
valuable element of Dr. Farrar’s work—the art, 
namely, with which he piaces us in the presence of the 
Great Teacher, and enables us not merely to follow 
the trains of His thought, but often to detect their 
subtle source, or trace them in their secret working 
upon the minds of friendly or hostile listeners.” 


From the ACADEMY. 

“We do not hesitate to say that the amount of 
illustrative matter thus accumulated is by far the 
richest that has been hitherto offered to the English 
public. In most writers this would have led to heavi- 
ness or pedantry, but nothing could be farther from 
anything of the kind than Dr. Farrar’s writing. The 
varied reading and culture of the author comes out on 
nearly every page....... Dr. Farrar’s book has filled 
extremely well what has hitherto been a void in 
English theological literature; it is admirably adapted 
to the public for which it is intended. For a book 
which appeals to nearly the whole reading population, 
it would be difficult to have one more thoroughly 
scholarly and trustworthy.” 


From the INQuirER. 

“The volumes proceed from the mind of a ripe, 
erudite scholar—thoughtful, earnest, truthful, and 
sincere ; one, moreover, who, not contenting himself 
with antiquarian and theological studies of the subject 
in his own library, has made a personal tour in Pales- 
tine in order that correct topography might in some 
degree aid him in the researches of a history. An 
honourable and gracious peculiarity of these volumes 
is the utter absence of an uncharitable spirit. The 
work is admirable in tone and temper throughout....... 
Our readers, we hope, will procure the work, and 
judge of it for themselves.” 





NOW READY, 
Complete in 4 vols. price 6s. each ; or 2 double vols. price 11, 1s. 


THE BIBLE EDUCATOR. 
Edited by the Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. 


With about 400 Illustrations and Maps. 
From the STANDARD. 

“We have no hesitation in placing ‘The Pible Educator’ 
beyond and above any similar work which has yet appeared in 
this country, for the value of its authority and varied extent 
of its information.” 

Fom the CHurcuMAN’S SHILLING MAGAZINE 

“The Bible Educator’ should be in the Jibrary of every 

theological student and Sunday-school teacher.” 





From the British QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
“The editor, Professor Plumptre, has gathered round him a 


staff of contributors equal to that of any of the more preten- | 


tious Biblical Dictionaries. For families and Sunday-school 
1 ee : 
teachers it will be a mine of riches.” 
From the Recorp. 
“Tt is a comprehensive and vainable work, giving a great 
Variety of interesting papers, ably written, deep and full 
trough for students, but at the same time happily ‘ popular.’” 





CasseLt, Perrer & Gatrrx, London, Paris, and 


New York. 






| 








DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Sketching from Nature in Water 
Colours. By AARON PENLEY, anther of ‘The English Eon 
of Painting in Water Colours,” ke With Lilustrations in Ch 
lithography after Original Water-Colour Lrawings. Super-r 
4to. cloth, 15a. 





A Course of Sepia Painting. With 
Plates from Designs by R. P. LEITCH. The Letter-press to each 
contains Fuli Instrnetions to the Learner, aud the Plates show 
ae gress of the Work through the different stages. Ubiong 4to. 
cloth, 53. 


A Course of Water-Colour Painting. 
With 24 Coloured P.ates by R. P. LEIVCH. gy Tustructions ue: 
companying each Pilate. Zbird Edition. Cloth, 


24 





A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. 
With 24 Plates from Desiens by R. P. LETTCH Full Instructions 
accompanying each Piste. Oblong 4to. cloth, 5s. 





Drawing Copies, Cassell’s Sixpenny. 


A superior god os Drawing Copies, printed on stout paper, in | 


Five Series of B 
Series A. os wi and "Vegetable | ona a. Landscape Saale. 


Figure brawin 
» 8B. Model Drawing. o E 


Animal Drawing. 
*,* Each Series can be had in 12 parts, 6d. each; 12 Packets on 
Cardboard, 1s. each ; or 1 vol. cloth, price 7s éd. 1' he ro Parts, and 
the 1a. Packets on Cardboard, may ss had in separate Pacts and 


Packets. 





Drawing Book, Cassell’s Free-hand, 


including Shipving, in, Animals, Flowers, &c. With Bank 
Space fur Copying. Cioth, 338 6d. 





Cassell’s School Board Freehand Draw- 
ING COPY-BOOKS. Consisting of Four Books, feap. folio, each 
Book containing 16 Pages of Copies and Blank !’aper for Copying. 
Price 1s. 4d. the Set. 





Cassell’s School Board Geometrical 
DRAWING COPY-BOUKS. Consisting of Four Books. feap. dro. 
each Book containing 94 Pages of Copies and Blank Paper for 
Copying. Price ls. 4d. the Set. 





Book, Cassell’s Practical, 
and Ornamental. With Blank Space 


Drawing 
Geometrical, Mechanical, 
foc Copying. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Drawing Models, Ellis A. Davidson’s 


NEW. Consisting of 28 Blocks in Case, price 2l. 
*,* For further particulars see Cassell’s Educational Catalogue, 





Drawing Copies, Cassell’s School Board. 


FIRST GRADE, FREE-HAND. A Set of 64 Graduated Draw- 


ing Copies, on strong Cards, 7) by 6. In Wiapper, 5s. 


SECOND GRADE, FREE-HAND. A Graduated Set of 30 
Examples. Mounted on strong Boards, size 8 by7. Wrapper, 5s. 





COMPLETE IN 98 BOOKS, PRICE 1d, EACH. 


Cassell’s Penny Drawing Copy-Books. 
Each Penny Book consisting of 14 Pages of Drawing Copies. feap 
4to. half of the Paze being occupied by the Drawing Copy, and the 
other half left Llank for the Pupii to Draw upon. 

THE FIRST GRADE SERIES. 
By CHARLES RYAN. 
No. 4. Ornamental Forms, 
» 5, Ornamental Forms, 
| » 6. Groups of Ubjects, 


No, 1. Right Line Forms. 
+» % Curved Line Forms. 
3. Right Line and Curved Line 
Forms in Perspective. 


THE SECOND GRADE SERIES. 
By Prof. DE LA MOTTE. 


” 


No. 7. Freehand — Elementary No. 10. Geometrical Problems. 
Forms of Plan 1 erspect 
» 8 Freehavd — ,, » IL Linear Perspective. 


Model Drawing — Simple 
Objects of clearly defined 
Forms. 


studies of Plants » 12. 
» 9. Freehand — Conventional 
Ornament. privcipally 
Based ou Plant Forms. 
ADVANCED SERIES. 
Ty R. P. LEITCH, and other Eminent Artists, 
No. 13. Landscape. No. 18. Landscape. 


+. 34. Landscape— Marine, » 19. Animals. 
» 15. Landseape—Murine. o 29 Aamals, 
e. 18 Landscape —Trees, wo 2l. Dogs. 
» 17. Landecape—Trees. » 22. Bids. 


By E. A. DAVIDSON. 


Wo. 2%. Mechanical. No. 26. Mechanical. 
eo» 24 Mechanical. oo 97. Mechanical. 
os 25. Mechanical. + 33. Mechanical. 


‘or LIST of SUPERIOR DRAWING COPIES, 
DRAWING CARDS, DRAWING MODELS, DRAWING 
MATERIALS, &e, see CASSELL’S EL UCATIONAL 
CATALOGUE, sent post free on opplication to CASSELL, 
PETLER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hil’, Lowdon. 


a ig 





CassELL, Fetrer & Garin, London, Paris, and 
New York. 








Now reads, price 7d. 


| CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
For AUGUST, 1875, contains 


| The Manchester Man. Serial Story. By Mrs. G. Linneus Banks. 

| Pretty Miss Bellew. Serial Story. By Theo. Gift. 

Your Expectations. 

Education at Owens College, Manchester. 

Round the Coast. 

Chit-chat on Dress By Our Paris Correspondent. 

The Emigrant Ship's Matron. By the Author of 
Obscure Life.’ 

How to Nurse the Sick. By Phillis Browne. 

A Reflection. By T. C. Irwin. 

How to Keep Thiogs Bright 

Seal Hunting in Green'and North. 

August. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A 

My Hero. By G. Manville Fenn. 

A Nixht’s Work in the Chinese War. 

Ia the Cathedral. By J. R. Eastwood. 

The King’s Messenger. With Music by Humphrey J. Stark, Mus. B. 

Food for Hot Weather. 

Hard Pressed: a Wolf-Story. By J. Berwick Harwood. 

Milton. 

‘The Next Public-House. 

The Gatherer :—16,000 Miles of Apple-Trees—Bottled Light—Voting by 
Electricity—siowth under Trees—Kailways at the Bottom of the 
~ ae Fire Destroyer—Sweet Perfumes—Flying to the North 

ole, &e. 


Frontispiece, ** Round the Coast,” Drawn by M. Ellen Edwards. 


‘Episodes in an 





CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1875, price 7d. will contain 


The Manchester Man. Serial Story. By Mrs. G. Linnwus Banks. 
Pretty Miss Bellew. Serial Story. By Theo. Gift. 
September. By the Rev. G. M. Watkins, M.A. 


“Up and Down the City Road.” 
A Song of the Sea. By J. Huie. With Music by W. 11. Sangster. 
Kemoving —A Lady's Troubles, Experiences, and Advice. 


A Passing Cloud. 

Mutiny on Board. By Lewis Hough. 

Bibbs: a Love Story. 

Your Prejudices. 

How to Keep Things Bright. 

Challenged. By Isabella Banks 

Chit-chat on Dress. By Our Paris Correspondent. 

Hope Deferred. By J. R, Eastwood. 

Greece and its Islends. A Flying Visit to Nauplia. By Professor 
D. T. ansted, F.R. 

The Old Home: 

Game and Gravy. 

Famous Floods, 

Edward Brown, Stoker. Ry G. Manvile Fenn. 

The Gatherer:—-For Bathers in Danger—Needlework as an Art—An 
Extraordinary Swimming Feat—Sham Jewellery—How to Eat 
Oysters —VUid Hats—A New Diet—A Uuseful Plaut, &c. 

Froutispiece, ** The Old Ilome” Drawn by John Lawson. 


By ieaadiis Lamont. 
By A. G. Payne. 





CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


The following are some few amongst the numerous subjects of 
interest which have appeared, and are appearing, in the current Volume 
f CASSELL'S FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
The Manchester Man. Serial Story. By Mrs. G. Linnzus Banks. 
Pretty Miss Bellew. Serial Story. By Theo. Gift. 
How We got Frank off to Sea. 
Chit cae on Dress. Papers every Month, by Our Paris Corre- 
spondent. 
From Schoo! to College. 
The Art of Shopping. 
English Forests Under the Sea. 
How I Dressed my Daughters. 
Earthquakes, and How they are Caused. 
Mrs. Muddie’s Party, and How it Failed. 
Mrs. Fanshaw's Party, and Why it was a Success. 
An Adventure up the White Nile. 
A Nizht’s Work in the Chinese War. 
How I Fared with the Brigands. 
Cooling Drinks 
Food for Hot Weather. 
How I Managed my Servants. 
Education at King’s College, London. 
Education at Owens College, Manchester. 
A Decade of Arctic Exploration. 
The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. 
The Queen's Tobacco-Pipe. 
How to give a Nice Little Dinner. 
A Cure for Sea Sickness. 
How I Managed my Children. 
At Close Quarters with a Boa Constrictor. 
How to get Sleep at Night. 
How shall J Furnish my Drawing-Room ? 
The Non-Collegiate Student at Oxford 
The Nen-Coliegiate Student at Cambridge. 
The Widow's Eldest Daughier. 
Men who Face Death. 
Women who Face Death. 
Savoury Dishes 
Women who Work. 
The City Clerk, and What may be Done for Him. 
How to Nurse the Sick. 
Vivisectors and their Victims 
How shall I Furnish my Bed-Room ? 


This Volume will be published in NOVEMBER, and will contain 
vbout 250 ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS, illustrated with 200 
ENGRAVINGS, and STEEL FRONTISPIECE, by J. E. Millais. 





CassELL, Perrer & Garry, London, Paris, and 


New York. 
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NEW WORK BY DR. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 


N LIFE, and on VITAL ACTION in HEALTH 


[Now ready. 
= DISEASE tnedes : J. & A. Churchill. 





OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


GPAy's ELEGY; with Etymological, &c., Notes. 
Prepared by T. D. HALL, M.A. Price 8d. 
eigen: J. Galt & Co. 2, Corporation-street. London: Whit- 
taker & C 





This day is published, 
HE LAW of FIRE INSURANCE. By C. J. 
BUNYON, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. svo. 168. 
London: C. & E. Layton, Fleet- street. 


“ ‘By the same Author, 
HE LAW of LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 606. 308. 
London: O48 &1 E. Layton, Fleet- street. 
A “A. PROFITABLE BOOK UPON DOMESTIC 
LAW. By C. J. BUNYON, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Essays for 
Englishwomen and Law Students. Price 63. 
* This is really an entertaining volume .. This is a very sound and 
well-considered book, which we g/adly commend te our readers.” 
Spectator. 
“The book is clearly and cleverly written.”—Law Magazine. 
London: ‘Longmans and Co. 


Second 





THE CHU RCH AND THE DEV) IL. 
OR CHRISTIANITY without the DEVIL, see 
Dr. BEARD'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SATAN. Price 7s. éd. 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 78. 


HE HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. By E.U. 
Fa ies Translated from the French by the Rev. Dr. 
BEARD. Iuvols. Vol. 1. tne CHORCH of the FIRST THREE 
CENTURIE 3. 
Williams & Norgate. 14, Henrietta- a Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh 





Just published, 8v0. cloth, 38. 
HE AJAX of SOPHOCLES. The Greek Text, 


Critically Revised. with Rig a of MSS., newly Collated and 
Explained. By the Rev AYWDES, M A., formerly Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 


By the same, lately published, 


The PHILOCTETES, the TRACHINIA, and 
ELECTRA of SOPHUCLES. Uniform with the above. 8yo. 


cloth, ¢a, each. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
BEST EDITIONS OF HIS WORKS. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES; 


special adaptation and a for Young Pecple. 
Original Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 58. 


The LANSDOWNE FAIRY TALES EDITION. 
Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


The CHANDOS CLASSICS EDITION. 
___ Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford- -atreet, Strand. 


TESS. CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN ’S FAIRY 
TALES -_ SKETCHES. Translated by C. C. PEACHEY, 
H. WARD. A. PLESNER, &c. With 104 Lllustrations by Otto 
Speckter and others. 68. 

*,* This Volume contains several Tales that are in no other Edition 
published in this Country, and with the following Volume it forms the 
most complete English Edition. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S TALES for 
CHILDREN. With 48 Full-Page Illustrations by Wehbnert, and 
57 small Engravings on Wood by W. Thomas. A New Edition. 
Very handsomely bound, 68. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S LATER 
TALES, Wngated from the Danish by AUGUSTA —— 


and H. AKD. With Illustrations by Otto Speckter, A 
Cooper, and other Artists. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 3s. 6a" 


London: George Bell & Sons, York-street, Covent-garden. 








with a 
With 


Cloth, 2s. 








WEATHER AND MORTALITY OF LONDON. 
The Number published This Day of the 

OURNAL of the SCOTTISH METEOROLO- 

GICAL SOCTETY comprises a Contribution on the above subject, 

by ALEX. BUCHAN, Meteorological Secretary, and Dr. ARTHUR 

MITCHELL, Chairman of the Medico-Climatological Committee, 

illustrated with 77 Diagrams. 

Some Copies remaining after “7 a Subscribers, may be had on 

immediate app:ication, price 128 


William Blackwood & Sons, aiehenes and 37, Paternoster-row, 
ondon. 
NTHROPOLOGIA, Nos. IV. and V. (Double 
Number, completing Vol. I), are now ready, price 5s. illustrated. 
Contents. 
PROCEEDINGS of the LONDON ANTHROPOLOGIOAL 
CIETY. 





Description of Three Siah Posh Kafir Skulls. Dr. J. Barnard Davis, 
F.RS.—Language, Manners, and Customs of the Siah Posh Kafirs, 
with Illustrations. rrofessor G. W. Leitner, Ph. D.—Spiritism among 
Uncultured Peoples compared with Modern Spiritualism. C. Staniland 
Wake.—Upinions of the Brahmins respecting Spiritism and Super- 
natural Phenomena. G. M. Tagore.—The Interpretation of Mytho- 
logy. Dr. J. Kaives.—Prehistoric Antiquities of the Caucasus. Dr. 
Isidore Kopernicki.— Roumanian Gipsies, and Gipsy Dialect called 
Sim. Pr. Charnock, P.S A.—Hybridism. E. W. Cox, Serjeant-at-Law. 

—Pasigraphy. Dr. Anton Bachmaier. — (Oxfordshire, and Kentish 
Groups of Kude Stone Monuments, with Illustrations. A. L Lewis, 
—Keltic Element in the Lycian Inscriptions, with Interlinear Trans- 
lation. E. Croggan.—Physical and Intellectual Capacities of Woman 
ig armed Man. Miss Emma Walling'on.— Reason and Instinct. 

$0 "capes —Cannibalism, C. Staniland Wake.—Discussions on the 
ee EVIEWS —Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal —; Davis's 
Osteology aud Peculiarities of the Tasmanians; a Race of Man re- 
cently me Extinct.—Drysdale's Protoplasmic fheory of Life— 
Physiognomy.—Urigin of the Aryans. 
Journals—Notes and Errata—Title-Page, Index, &e to Vol. I. 


Baillitre, Tindall & Cox, King William-street, Charing Cross. 





FLAG OF DISTRESS: 
A New Story. 
By Captain MAYNE REID. 
W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 


ARIBALDI and the ENGLISH ENGINEERS. 
—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d., or, by post, 44¢.— 
also for View and Plans.of New Fire-Brigade Station, old Tprompton, 
now South Kensington, with Lllustrations —Hyde Park Corner — 
Underground Population, &c. 
46, Catherine-street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 
T= 








| 


| 


| 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d.; or on large paper, price 21s. | 


fYHE VIOLIN: its Famous Makers and their 
Imitators. By GEORGE HART. Illustrated by numerous 
Wood Engravings. representing the exact Outlines and Proportions of 
the Masterpieces of Antonius Straduarius, Amati, Bergonzi, and others, 
including the celebrated Violin, by Joseph Guarnerius, on which Paga- 
nini achieved his marvellous successes. 
Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square, W. 





Just published, price 5s. cloth extra, 
CHOES OF OLD CUMBERLAND. 
POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. 
By Miss POWLEY. 
The SONGS and BALLADS of CUMBERLAND 
and the LAKE COUNTRY; with Biographical Sketches, Notes, 


and Glossary ye with Portraits. Second Edition, Revised. 
In Three Series, 33. 6d. € 


LAYS and LEGENDS of the ENGLISH LAKE 


COUNTRY. With copious Notes. 
Price 68, 


The FOLK SPEECH of CUMBERLAND, and 
some Districts adjacent; being Stories and Rhymes in the Dialects 
of the West Border Counties. By ALEX. CRAIG GIBSON. 
Second Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


“CUMMERLAND TALK” 
Rhymes in the Dialect. 
London: Bemrose & Sons, Paternoster-buildings. 


being Tales and 





THE STRANGER’S COMPANION. 


With a Clue Map and 15 Plans (384 pp.), 
18mo, 3s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN LONDON ; 


Or, LONDON AS IT IS. 
A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR STRANGERS AND VISITORS. 


Giving full Descriptions of all Places and Objects 
of Interest in the Metropolis, 


various 
PALACES, STREETS. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, HOSPITALS and ASYLUMS. 
GALLERIES of ART. CLUBS. 
CHURCHES. EXHIBITIONS. 
PARKS and GARDENS, THEATRES, 
MUSEUMS. DOCKS. 


PRIVATE MANSIONS. 
PLACES of AMUSEMENT. | EXCURSIONS, &c. 


WITH HINTS REGARDING HOTELS, LODGINGS, &c. 


*.* The aim of this work is to describe to a stranger 


PUBLIC MONUMENTS, 


| 1 vol. (dem 


ee 
LONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 
Just published, in 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. 1,062, pri 
“ Members, 16s. to Nou-Me bers, sion Pelee Ite ty 
ATALOGUE of the LON DON LIBRARY 
Fourth Edition, with Preface, Laws and R ; 
Members, and Classified Index of Subjects. and Regulations, List of 








Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. with Coloured Plates, 


AMBLES in SEARCH of SHELLS; 
and Fresh-water. By J. E. HARTING,F LS. F. Z8, 
of * Hints on Shore Shooting,’ &c. 
Jobn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


ne 
Just published, 


IGURES of CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH 
FOSSILS. Part IV. With Dessribeive Remarks By 
on HELLIER BAILY, F.L.S. F.GS. &c., Acting Paleontologist 
+. H.M. Geological Survey of Ireland, and Demonstrator in Palett 


to the Royal College of Science for Irelaud. 
including 192 Figures, and 12 Wood Engravings, 


Land 
Author 





his Part completes the Palseozoic Division, and contains 12 Plates 
the whole forming 
8vo.), containing 42 ceege toe pot Plates, comprising more 


than 700 Figures of Fossils, over 300 of them being original, The 


| Descriptive Remarks are illustrated by 58 Woodcnts. 


By JOHN PAGEN WHITE. | 


By JOHN RICHARDSON. Price 3s. 6d. | 


m- of each Part, 58. plain; 10s. coloured. 
8. plain; 40s. coloured. 
London : John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster. Tow. 


Price of the Volume, 





“ A lively, brilliant, and ‘exhaustive treatise o on wines. ”_Daily News 


HE WINES of the WORLD CHARACTER. 
IZED and CLASSED. By HENRY VIZETELLY. 

** Since Cyrus Redding wrote his interesting work, nothing hetter hag 
appeared in English than the closely-printed shilling volume before 
It forms a pleasant book for the general reader, and 1s full of valuable 
information, which the best-informed wine-merchant will be thankful 
to obtain. cheapness is the only point likely to tell against tt, for 
the public will not easily believe that a shilling book can be more 
valuable than the heavy and expensive volumes ou the same subject" 

Scotsman, 
Ward, Lock & Tyler, Paternoster- Tow; and all Bookstalls, 





FORTHCOMING MEETING OF : THE BRITISA ASSOCIATION 
AT BRISTOL, 
Just published, 

INGHAM’S REDUCED ORDNANCE Map 


of the ENVIRONS of BRISTOL, embracing an Area of » 
miles by 50, with Bristol as the centre, and VUircles showing the Com 


| parative Distances from that City. 


| read at the Scientific Meetings in March and April, 1575. 


including the | 


visiting London those features of the Metropolis Lest | 


worth seeing, and the way in which they may be seen 
to the best advantage: in other words, to make 
‘Muagray’s HanpBook oF Mopern Lonpon’ 
plan which has been adopted with so much success in 
*Murray’S HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT.’ 


‘“‘ The interesting and exact descriptions with which 
this ‘Handbook’ abounds. It is without a rival for 
truth, intelligence, and accuracy.” —Times. 

“In this compact and handy volume—besides a 
general survey of the whole theme, much useful ad- 
vice to strangers, and a classified account of the things 


and places to be visited in London, either for them- | 


selves or their associations—there are regular routes 
done in the style of the Roadbook ; so that a person 
can travel in a single page from Charing Cross to 
Temple Bar, and have the conspicuous features noted 
to him right and left.”—Spectator. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


on the | 





| 





Plain, in —, covers 
Coloured, 
Coloured, Mounted on © loth, in Case 
Also, Coloured, Mounted oa Rollers aud Varnished, ae. FA prices, 
R_ W. Bingham, Bookseller and Stationer, 8 and 9, Broad-street, 
Bristol ; Branch, 26, Triangle. Queen’s-road, Clifton ; aud ut the Book. 
stall in the Association's Committee- Room. 


OOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ROCEEDINGS of the SCIENTIFIC MEET. 
INGS of the SOCLETY for 1875. Part IL. containing the hes 


oad 
Mac 





22 Plates, mostly coloured, 128. ; with Plates, uncoloured, 3s, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Vol. 1X. Part 4, price 428. 
Mr. mS L. SCLATER, F.R.S.—On the CORASSOWS now or lately 
LIVING in the SOCIETY’S GARDENS, With 14 Coloured 
Plates. 
These Publications may be obtained at the Society’s Office (11, Han- 
over-square, W.); at Messrs Longman's, the Society's Publishes 
(Paternoster-row, EC. Ms or through any Bookseller. 








EW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 





NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. By ANNIE — 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 31s. 6d. This day. 
NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Avytaoxy 
TROLLOPE. With 40 Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 


NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA. 
SIGNA: a Story. By Ovurpa. 8 vols. crown 8y0. 


31s. 6d. 
2 NEW NOVEL BY T. A. TROLLOPE. 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND; and other Stories 
By T. A. TROLLOPE. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 2le. 


EMMA CHEYNE. 


8vo. 108. 6d. 


The WHEEL of FORTUNE: a Story of Modern 
LIFE. By E.A. RYDER. 3 vols. crowa 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


OUT of SOCIETY. 
crown 8yo. 31s. 6d. 
‘Chapman & Hall, 193, » Plosadilly. 


3y Exuis Branpr. Crown 


By Mrs. E, Punteyne. 3 vols 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
A> AMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE 


MENTS in all Newspapers, Magazines, and Periodicals. 
*,* Terms for transacting business, and List of London Papers, © 
be had on application to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





GASC’S LARGE DICTIONARY OF 
THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


With upwards of 15,000 New Words, Tenses, &c., hitherto unpublished. 
The SECOND VOLUME (ENGLISH-FRENCH) is now ready, bound in cloth, price 10s, 


Volume I, (FRENCH-ENGLISH), 15s, 


London: Gzorce Bett & Sons, York-street, Covent-garden, 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
ROBA D’ ITALIA; or, Italian Lights and Shadows: 


a Record of Travel. By CHARLES W. HECKETHORN. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
By the Hon. 


Sr MARMADUKE LORTON, Bart. 


A.S.G. CANNING. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


SAINT SIMON’S NIECE. By Frank Lee Benedict, | 


Author of ‘ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 64. 


From the SPECTATOR, July 24.—‘“‘ A new and powerful novelist has arisen...... We reioice to recognize a new novelist of 
real genius, who knows and depicts powerfully some of the most striking and overmastering passions of the human heart...... 
It is seldem that we rise from the perusal of a story with the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced.” 


From the SCOTSMAN, June 11, 1875 :—‘‘ Mr. Frank Lee Benedict may not be generally recognized as such, but he is one | 
of the cleverest living novelists of the school of which Miss Braddon was the founder and remains the chief. He is fond of a | 
‘strong’ plot, and besprinkles his stories abundantly with startling incidents...... The story is written with remarkable ability, | 


and its interest is thoroughly well sustained.” 


DULCIE. By Lois Ludlow. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


MARGARET MORTIMER’S SECOND HUSBAND. | 


By Mrs. HILLS. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 


8vo. 7s. Gd. 


HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS’ LEAVE; or, 


My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By AN 
INDIAN OFFICER. 1 vol. 8vo. handsomely bound, 12s. 


SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN 


and her BLACK COUNTRY. Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the Interior. By HUGH 
JAMES ROSE, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford; Chaplain to the English, French, and German Mining Companies of 
Linares ; and formerly Acting Chaplain to Her Majesty's Forces at Dover Garrison. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—* His title of ‘ Untrodden Spain’ is no misnomer. He leads us into scenes and among 
classes of Spaniards where few English writers have preceded him.... We can only recommend our readers to get it and search 
for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellences.” 


Crown 


SPAIN, 





The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘ The author’s kindJiness is as conspicuous as his closeness of observation and fairness of judg- | 


ment ; his sympathy with the people inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the country; and both have 
combined in the production of a work of striking novelty and sterling value.” 


FRIEDEMANN BACH; 


Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. BRACHVOGEL. Dedicated with permission to H.R.H. the Princess 
' 


Christian. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
3 vols. 


SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. Hickes Bryant. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“ ‘Self-United’ has mary merits of no ordinary kind...... The style is excellent, the conver- 


31s. 6d. 
sation bright and natural, the plot good, and the interest well sustained up to the last moment.” 


CLAUDE HAMBRO. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


FAIR, BUT NOT FALSE. By Evelyn Campbell. 


3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


IN BONDS, BUT FETTERLESS: a Tale of Old 


Ulster. By RICHARD CUNINGHAME, 2 vols, 2ls. 


MARRIED for MONEY. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


or, the Fortunes of an. 


By John ©. Westwood. 


YE VAMPYRES! A Legend of the National Betting 


Ring, showing what became of it. By the SPECTRE, In striking Illustrated Cover, post free. 2s. 
[Thirtieth Thousand now realy, 


The USE and ABUSE of IRRATIONAL ANIMALS; 


with some Remarks on the Essential Moral Difference between Genuine “Sport” and the Horrors of Vivisection. In 
wrapper, ls, 


LETTER to the QUEEN on HER RETIREMENT 


from PUBLIC LIFE. By ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S MOST LOYAL SUBJECTS. Wrapper, post free, 1s. 


CONFESSIONS of a WEST-END USURER. Illus- 


trated Cover, post free, 1s. 


NORTONDALE CASTLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





IN THE PRESS. 
ETYM™MONI A. 


Crown S8vo. 7s. 6d. 





HIS LITTLE COUSIN. 


By EMMA M. PEARSON, 


Author of ‘ One Love in a Life.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 





THE SHADOW OF ERKSDALE. 
By BOURTON MARSHALL. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 





LADY LOUIS EB 
By KATHLEEN ISABELLA CLARGES. 


8 vols. 31s. 6d. 





GOLD DUST: a Story. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


A NAME’S WORTH. 


By Mrs. M. ALLEN. 
2 vols. 21s, 


—_—_——. 


KATE RANDALL'S EARGAIN. 


By Mrs. ETLOART, 
Author of ‘The Curate’s Discipline,’ *Some of Our Girls,” 
‘Meg,’ &c. 
3 vols. 31s, 6d, 





LAL A @G@ E 
By AUGUSTA CHAMBERS, 


Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


—_—_—___— 


TIM’S CHARGE. 
By AMY CAMPBELL, 


Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORT- 
FOLIO. 
By ELIZA MARY BARRON. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


—_——_——— 


ONE FOR ANOTHER. 
By EMMA C. WAIT. 


Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


STANLEY MEREDITH: a Tale. 


Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


Loxpoy: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 16, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND. 
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In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, C ieiienann College, Christ’ a 
Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of London Schocl, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &e. 


DPELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 28. 








Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key tothe same, 3s, 
Répertoire des Prosateurs, 6s. 6d. 

Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


6d. 





HE NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
(Limited) is now ready to LET, to approved appli icants, FIRE 
and BURGLAR PROOF SAFES, at rentals from 21. 103. to S01. per 











annum. The Company is also prepared to re 
deposits of Securities. Bonds, Deeds, Certifica 
Plate, and other Articles of Va)ne, and to guaran 
required. and to act as Agents in Collecting id Remitting the Pro- 
ceeds of Coupons, &c., and to fuitil the dv ities of Execu Trustees, 
and Receivers, and to act in other and confi 


seiv for safe custody, 
Warrants, Jewellery, 
ee their safety, when 











ideo tial capac 
NRY WESI 
No.1, Queen Vi Victoria-street, Mansion Ho se, 


» Manager. 





THE NATIONAL SAFE DEPt SIT ¢ \OMP: A NY 
(Limited).—TO FAMILIES LEAVIN OWN cingpinee pore 
is now prepared to take charge of Plate-Ch Je ery, and other 
Valuables, for safe keeping, for auy period desire i. 


H(ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
and CHARING CROSS, LON DON 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Set 
Insurances effected in all . er 








L OMB ARD- STREET 







Secretaries, { GEORGI : 





Established 1824, and Inocorpor ated by R 

GoorTrisHe UONiON FI RE 
INSURANCE COMPAN 

37, Cornhill; 


yal Cha arter, 


LIFE 


and 


London: Edinburgh and Dubtin. 


OUN 


S 


LIFE ; ASSU RANCE SOCIETY 

CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office, 60, Charing- 8 

And at Oxford-street, corner of 

Established 1810, 

Specially Low Rates of Premiums for Young Lives 


Prospectuses aud Copies of the Society's Accounts forwa 
applic ition. J. G. i RIE STLEY, Ac 


| AW LIF E- ASS URANCE SOCIET Y, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 

Invested Assets on ee ~Se ab 

Income for the past ie 
Amount Paid cn Death te > December last 

Reversionary Bonus allotted for the Five 

ended 3lst December Jast 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hit! herto allotted = 3 
_ Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the Office. 


NEW SYSTEM OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


= POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SEC URITY 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Lir 

Chief Offices, 34, Cannon-street, Lo 
Paid up Capital, over OL 
The Special Features of this Syste re: 
et of Premiums for Limited Periods inst bead of f for whole Life- 
ime 

Every Premium secures a Policy for relative Proportic 
Investment of whole of Net Premiums in Trust for P 
Abolition of all Conditions as to Travelling and Res 
Surrender Value of Policies liberal, and fixed 
Loans at a low rate of Interest on simple Der 
Positive Policies are Unconditional, and absul 
Policies for Whole Life, Short Terms, En ion me 









er, 1874 





Years 

















Forms of Application for Assurance, the Ri 1 
fnformation, can be obtained on ation 


F. BARR ow, 


CCIDENTS WILL 





HAPPEN! 





Provide against the Losses that follow by tak 

AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Ki 
OF THE 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
THE 

OLDEST anp LARGEST ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Compensation paid, 915,0001. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stati 
.» CORNHILL, and lv, REGENT-S7T 
WILL IAM J. VL 




























H A R LAND & FISHER, 
33, SOUTHAMPTON-STRE STRAND, W.C 
ART DECORATORS. 
Church and Domestie Decoration, Painted Majolica Tiles, Em 
broiaery, Paper Hangings, and Art Furniture 
Howakn’ S JACOBEAN FURNITUT 
Style being Lposahaniy ad product 


nery.—HUWARD & SO 
Steam Power, invite APIPLI 
E STIMATES, which are 
every description of Furnitu 
Fireplaces, and Flooring. — 8 
Berners-street, | Oxford. street, W. 


OYAL IRISH LINEN WR 21" TING 
and ENVELOPES.—Maker nd f 27: 
woven in every sheet. vone alit 
Crown; Secoad Quality, * 
Sold by all Stationers. § 
MARCUS WAKD & CO. Roy 


A LLEN’S SOLID 

PORTMANTE: 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSLN‘ 
STRONG DRESS BASK 
'S REGISTERED ALBERT 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 
Travelling, post free 

27, Weet Strand, Lor 







Ulst er Works, Belfast and London. 


LE 
AUS. 





ATHER 






PATCH BOX 


Vontir 
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<= 
GLADSTONE ON ROME. 


Now ready, One Volume, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AND THE NEWEST FASHIONS 
IN RELIGION. 


THREE TRACTS. 
By the Ricut Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
CoLLECTED EpiTion. With a New Preface. 
CONTENTS. 
ES—VATICANISM—THE POPE'S SPEECHES. 


MR. 


ROME 


THE VATICAN DECRE 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 








NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF BRANDE’S DICTIONARY. 


On Friday next, in 3 vols. medium Svo. price 63s. 


DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
AND ART; 


Comprising the DEFINITIONS and DERIVATIONS of the SCIENTIFIC TERMS in general use, together with the HISTORY 
and DESCRIPTIONS of the SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES of nearly every BRANCH of HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Edited by W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S. &c., late of H.M. Mint, 
And by the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A., Author of ‘Mythology of the Aryan Nations,’ &c. 


Lonemans $s and Co, 





London: 








his day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Seventy-two Illustrations on Wocd, cloth gilt, price 9s. 


THE ANCIENT STONE CROSSES 
ENGLAND. 


By ALFRED RIMMER. 


London : VIRTUE, SPatDInG & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


OF 








This day, at all the Libraries, 
NEW NOVEL BY J. E. MUDDOCK. 


1 vol. crown Svo. cloth lettered, price 10s. 6d. 
WINGLESS ANGEL” 
A NOVEL. 


London: Virtue & Co. Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


cA 








This day is published, 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL COMPANY Of 
ARCHERS. 


THE QUEEN’S BODY-GUARD FOR SCOTLAND. 
By JAMES BALFOUR PAUL, 
Advocate of the Scottish Bar. 


Crown 4to. with Portraits and other Illustrations, 2/. 2s. 


Wituraw Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





2 vols. 8vo. containing Portraits and other Illustrations, price 11. 8s. 


ANNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
VISCOUNT 


AND THE 


SECOND EARLS 
By JOHN MURRAY GRAHAM. 


Witiram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


FIRST AND OF STAIR. 








This day is published, 


THE ABODE OF SNOW: 
OBSERVATIONS ON A JOURNEY FROM CHINESE TIBET TO THE INDIAM 
CAUCASUS, THROUGH THE UPPER VALLEYS OF THE HIMALAYA. 
By ANDREW WILSON. 
Svo. with Map of the Author's Route, &¢., price 15s. 
Wiu1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE —A New Work by the Author of ‘ Court and Social Life.’ 


MY PRIVATE DIARY during the SIEGE of 


PARIS. By the late FELIX WHITEAURST, Author of ‘Court and Social Life in France under Napoleon the Third.’ 
2 vols. Svo. 25s. with Full-Page Illustrations and Vignette. 
“We have found it very pleasant to follow Mr. Whitehurst in his daily rambles through Paris. Mr. Whitehurst was 
eminently qualified to describe the scene, and we are able heartily to recommend it to our readers.” —Standard. 


Moody and Sankeyism—A Prize-Fighter’s Sermon—The Jubilee Singers—A Mozoomdaic Sermon— 
The Music of the Spheres, &c. 
NOW READY, MR. DAVIES'S NEW VOLUME, FORMING THE SECOND SERIES OF 


UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D., pe se of ‘Orthodox,’ ‘ Heterodox,’ and ‘ Mystic 
London,’ 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 


Thuringia, Saxon Switzerland, The Ziler Thal, The Stelvio, 
The Salz kammergut, ce. 


BEAUTY SPOTS on the CONTINENT. 
BADEN PRITCHARD, Author of ‘A Peep at the | 
Pyrenees,’ ‘Tramps in the Tyrol "ke. 1 vol. 78. 6d. with Fuil- 
Page Illustration and Vignette. 
etermined to explore these ‘ Beauty Spots’ for himself, 
ully follow the good advice ae sound infurmation so 
ynveyed by our author.” —Figare | 
$ are all so bright and pleasant.” *_Standar | 
| 
| 


| Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, A Female 
Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD 
LONDON FAIRS. By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘ Circus 
Life and Circus Ceiebrities.’ 1 vol. crowa 8vo. 68. 


“We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty 
and pleasant information. = who are interested in theatrical matters 
should read it at ouce.”— 

“One of the most amusing 1g books of the season.”—Guardian, 








“ t z b. f. | 

wn om ee “ae sates Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the Mitre—Coleridge 

and Charles Lam at the Salutation—Swift, Addison, Dryden, 

Acrobats, The Astleys, Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, and Garrick at ** Buttons” —Ben Jonson at the Three Cranes, 
Henglers, Sangers, &c. | te 

Now ready, uniform with ‘The Qld Showman’ in size and price, 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. | 
By THO3AS a. Author of * The Old Showman and the Old | TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS. 


Fa 
London Including the Origin of Signs, and Reminisceuces connected 


Clowns, Riders, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown ee —_ many quaint Illustrations, 


Ae re inter eating and amusing record can, indeed, scarcely be | with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, &. Edited by CHARLES 
—Sun 
aos We seem, indeed, in devouring the pages of this traly interesting | HINDLEY. 
volume, to be living the days of our youth over again | “Mr. Hindley has bronght together in this entertaining volume a 
Bel’s Weekly Messenger. mass of curious facts which are well worth studying, giving, as many 
“Mr, Frost's volume answers its purpose completely, aud no doubt of them do, reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
many will turn Med its pages with interest.”—Zra. different times in our social history. ’—Public Opinion, 


New Work by W. Gilbert. 


DISESTABLISHMENT, from a Church Point of 


VIEW. By W. GILBERT, Author of ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,’ ‘ De Profundis,’ &c. 


THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS OF THE PRESENT SEASON, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


New Novel by Florence Marryat. 
By Frorence Marryat, Author of ‘Love's 


3 vols. 


FIGHTING the AIR. 
Conflict,’ ‘ Prey of the Gods,’ ‘ Her Lord and Master,’ ‘ Woman against Woman,’ &c. 
New Novel by Edmund Yates. 


A SILENT WITNESS. By Epmunp Yates, Author of ‘Black Sheep,’ 


‘Broken to Harness,’ ‘The Yellow Flag,’ ‘The Impending Sword,’ ‘ A Wafting Race,’ ‘A Righted Wrong,’ &c. 3 vols, 


New Novel by Frank Usher. 
The WARNAGHS: a Romance of the Arctic Ocean. By Frank Usuer, 
Author of ‘The Three Oxonians,’ ‘ A Strange Love,’ &c. 3 vols. 
New Novel by the Author of ‘A Terrible Secret.’ 
A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. May Acnes FLemine, 
‘A Terrible Secret,’ ‘The Sisters’ Crime,’ &c. 3 vols. 
New Novel by William Harrison Ainsworth. 
PRESTON FIGHT. By Witxtram Harrison Arnswortn, Author of 
‘Old St. Paul's,’ ‘Rookwood,’ ‘ Windsor Castle,’ ‘ Manchester Rebels,’ &c. 3 vols, 
Mr. James Grant’s New Novel. 
ONE of the SIX HUNDRED. By James Grant, Author of ‘The 
Romance of War,’ ‘ Frank Hilton,’ ‘ Only an Ensign,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s New Novel. 
Tr 7’ ’ > 
LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. Farszoy, Author of ‘ Blade-o’-Grass, 
‘Joshua Marvel,’ ‘ Jessie Trim,’ ‘The King of No-land,’ &c. 
New Nove! by Mrs. Julius Pollock. 
LISSADEL; or, In Stony Places: a Story. By Mrs. 
3 vols. 
WALTER’S WORD. By James Payn, Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ 
‘Murphy’s Master,’ ‘ Found Dead,’ ‘ Cecil's Tryst,’ ‘A Woman's Vengeance,’ &c. 3 vols. 

RAM DASS._ By Cuartes Feuix, Author of ‘The Notting Hill 
Mystery,’ &c. 3 vols. 
KATE ELDER: 

lvo). With Frontispiece and Vignette. 


The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. 


3 vols, 
NOT LANCELOT, NOR ANOTHER. 
The PURSER’S DAUGHTER, and OTHER 


SANDERS, 1 vol. 


LGNDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 


Author of 


JuLIus PoLuock. 


a Tale of the Present Day. By Maxwetu JERDAN. 
By M. L. Keyny. 

8 vols. 

By Mrs. 


By Francis Carr. 
TALES. 








H. J. NICOLL, 
MERCHANT CLOTHIER to the Queen, the 


Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and 
Civil Outfitter, 1i4, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10, Mosley-street, Manchester ; 50, Bold-street, Liver- 
pool, and 39, New-street, Birmingham. 





OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S Shoot- 
ing, Tourist, and Yachting Suits from Three Guineas. Water- 


= Tweed Overcoats, with Registered Pockets, 20s. and 2ls,; in 
elton cloths, 42s, 


OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea-side Novelties 

in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 

108. 6d.; of Serge and Drill materials, from 15s. 6d. Knickerbocker 

and Play Suits, in Angola Cloths, from gle, Light Tweed Overcoats, 
from 14s.; ditto Melton, from 2is. 





OR LADIES.—RIDING HABITS, from 

Three to Eight Guineas; Riding Trousers and Hats, W. aterproof 

Tweed oh by anew Cloaks and Ulsters; Travelling and Morning 
CG Jackets of special designs and materials, 





*," H. J. NICOLL has established Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom. Wholesale Department, * War- 
wick-street, in the rear of the Regent- street et Premises, Londoi 


( JAB tDEN NECESSARIES, consisting of. ARCHES, 
BASKETS, ELOWER. STANDS, "WIRE. WORK, &c., at WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON’S 
Garden Syringes, 4s. 6a. as eg | Garden Rollers, 428. to S63, 
Garden Engines, 308. to 12" | Garden Chairs, 78. to 32s. 
Garden Water barrows, 45a. rie 87s. | Garden Seats, 208, to 100s. 
Gi urden Tools and Watering Pots. 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS, 25a. to 1208. 








To cut 6 inches besserra se. ! Tocut 10 inches. rear si 108. 

Yo cut 8inches ........2/.1 | Tocut 12 inches ........41. 158. 
“baitaie for a Lady. 

To cut ld inches. 5l. 16: | Tocut16 inches « ++ 0068, 178, 


"Suitable for a Geutleman. 


WILLIAM §. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to I. R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, sends a Catalogue, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Roe of the 30 large 
Show Rooms, post-free—39, Oxford- Street, W.; 
mau-street ; 


1,14, 2, 3, and 4. New- 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’ - andl, Newman-yard; Manu- 
Newman. street, and Newman- mews, London, W. The 
ing Goods to the most distant ‘roe of the United 
ilway is trifling. —W1iL “a 8. BURTON wail always 
very at a small tixed rat 


undertake de 
PH GILLOTT’S 
CZLEERATED 


J OS EZ 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


YHUBB’S FIRE-RESISTING SAFES and 

THIEF-RE SISTING SAFES can be obtained in London only 

at CHURB & SONS, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard, E.C., aud 68, St. 
James’s-street, 8.W. Price List sent post-free. 


H#44 & SON, 195 to 198, TOTTENHAM- 
COURT-ROAD. 


ace; 
























H FAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, 
With Prices of 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


EAL & SON, 195 to 198, TOTTENHAM- 
COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


pvss AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS. eK POTA! SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, and for GOUT, LITHIA and POTA 
Corks branded “ R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIE. » and every Label 
bears their Trade Mark.—Sold everywhere, and Wholesale ef R. ELLIS. 
& SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 


M E 


N L E N 
pm of having their LINENS dressed to perfection should 
supply their Laundresses with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
Which imparts a Beiltengy ae Mosticiiy gratifying to the 














i} LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCKS, 
and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors 

of the ceiebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, 
SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS go long and favourably distinguished 
2 their name, beg to remind bog) wow that every article prepared by 

em is guaranteed as entirely ao Wigmore-street, 
Seemediioonane (late 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, London, S.E. 


HARVEY'S Ss SAUCE —CAU TIO N.—The 
PME SON eats 
PAV yt 





foe that each Bottle, preven’ © 
1 used so many years, sign’ 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; 
And the best mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions: 
Especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO. 173, New Bond-street, London ; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC.— 


In Weak Hea!th, Prostration of Strength, Nervous ww - 
ment, Neuralgic Affections, Aches, Pains, Slu ish Circulation, 
.» it devel ame New t_ 











P Ls ~~ - eeden &e. 
St , and Energy quic! nereased 
effect of the Tonic. tiles, 4a. 6d.; next size, lis. mary by J. PEPPER. 
’ road, London; and most Chemists. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE. 


BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURIT #E 


Each Volume can be had separately, at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price 6s. bound in cloth. 


NOVELS. 


* Signifies New Editions. 


| BY MISS BROUGHTON. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


EAST LYNNE. (50th Thousand.) 
THE CHANNINGS. (25th Thousand.) 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 

WITHIN THE MAZE. 

LADY ADELAIDE. 

BESSY RANE. 

ROLAND YORKE. 

LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
OSWALD CRAY. 

DENE HOLLOW. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 

MILDRED ARKELL. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 

ELSTER’S FOLLY. 

ANNE HEREFORD. 

A LIFE’S SECRET. 

RED COURT FARM. 


BY MISS AUSTEN. 


(The only Complete Edition.) 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
EMMA. . 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 
LADY SUSAN and THE WATSONS. 


BY MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


A SISTER'S STORY. 


| 


| 





BY 


BY 


BY 


BY 


BY 


BY 


NANCY. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
*NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


MRS. ALEXANDER. 
THE WOOING O’T. 
* WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 


MRS. EDWARDES. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
SUSAN FIELDING. 


Also, in the press, 


* STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


THE BARONESS TAUTPHOEUS. 
THE INITIALS. AT ODDS. 
QUITS! CYRILLA. 


LADY FULLERTON. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
MRS. GERALD’ NIECE. 
LADYBIRD. 
CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 


ANONYMOUS AUTHORS. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 


To be obtained at every Bookseller’s and Railway Station in the United Kingdom. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher "—at the Office, 90, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.0. 


Printed by E. J. Francis & Co. Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.0.; and Prblished by Jommu Frawor, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for Scoruanp, Messra. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Mensies, Edinburgh ;—for Instamp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. ~ Saturday, August 14, 1875. 
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